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The Board Walk, Atlantic City 


See « Learn « Compare 
at the AASA Exhibit 
Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18 


On January 25th in San Francisco, California, The National 
School Board Association, and on February 14th in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, The National Educational Association, 
The American Association of School Administrators will 
hold their Annual Conventions. Virco Manufacturing 

ation wishes to take this opportunity to salute the n 
s of dedicated School Administrators and f 


tors who will attend these most informative sessions 


would also like to invite you to attend their exhibit and | 
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reactions to our new school furniture line — because 


value your opinion Suggestions. You will also rec« 
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NEA/AASA, Virco Booth #1124 — 2¢ 
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room seating problems. Virco Mfg. Corp., Los 
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a More Efficient School 


with Johnson Pneumatic Controls 
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Lima Senior High School, Lima, Ohio. McLaughlin & Keil, architects; Strong & Strong, mechanical engineers; 
H. U. Tuttle, general contractor; E. W. File, mechanical contractor; all of Lime. 


At the new Lima Senior High School, Johnson Pneumatic 
Temperature Controls assure the necessary flexibility to meet a 
wide variety of heating and ventilating requirements. 


Some 60 classrooms and special purpose rooms are individually 
controlled by Johnson Room Thermostats that consistently maintain 
refreshing, even temperatures and assure adequate ventilation. 
Teachers and students alike get the benefits of an ideal thermal 
environment for teaching and learning in this impressive school. 


Besides comfort, the Johnson System was engineered for economy. 
Such precise regulation prevents heat waste, minimizes the amount 
of heating capacity in use and thus permits important fuel savings. 
And, of course, simple, trouble-free pneumatic controls require far 
less supervision and maintenance than anything else you can use. 


The specialist Johnson organization can help make your new 
school more efficient and reduce your operating costs, just as it has 
in tens of thousands of the nation’s schools. Ask your consulting 
engineer, architect or local Johnson engineer about the unmatched 
comfort and economy features of Johnson Pneumatic Controls. 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

105 Direct Branch Offices. 








JOHNSON -, CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
DESIGN * MANUFACTURE + INSTALLATION * SINCE 1885 
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Must a gym cost so much 


just because it’s a gym? 


Actually no! The spacious gymnasium pictured above, is typi- 
cal of scores of beautiful Butler gyms that were built faster 
and for less cost than traditional construction of equal quality. 


These attractive buildings are designed around the Butler 
Building System:a pre-engineered, load-bearing steel frame 
and metal roof. As a result, economical curtain wall construc- 
tion can be used. And with all metal components pre-fitted at 
the Butler factory, assembly is a fast bolting job without field 
flashing or on-site fabrication of any kind. You save time and 
money in every phase of construction. 


The building lends itself ideally to gymnasium use. It is 
spacious and column-free, naturally. But beyond this, the very 
shape of the structure makes it practically self-ventilating— Parents and students alike are quick to 
important when you consider the daily use of constantly rotat- admire the comfort, safety and utility that 
ing exercise groups. Call your Butler Builder, under “Buildings” Butler school buildings offer. Bond issues 
or “Steel Buildings” in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. are more easily presented, more quickly 
Ask for our 12-page booklet telling how other school boards approved when you can show how Butler 
have solved their building problems. If you wish, write us direct. helps appropriations go farther. 


F BUTLER BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
" prove 7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manvfacturers of Buildings * Oil Equipment ¢ Farm Equipment ¢ Dry Cleaners Equipment ¢ Outdoor Advertising Equipment « Custom Fabrication 
Seles offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « H . Tex. © Birmingh Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, IIl. * Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio * Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. © Boston, Mass. © Washington, D. C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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A three-part survey of industrial arts and voca- An Index to Volume 137. 
tional education, an increasingly important area July to December, 1958, 
of curriculum in our increasingly technical age, has been prepared. For 
(1) explains what the I-A department should your free copy, address a 

lish ( 27); discusses how t lect sho Se See 
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incomparable Comfort 
®@ Large, comfortable, contour shaped seats 
— 15%” wide x 16” deep 


® Deep, curved, correct posture backrests 
for full back support 


® Ample hip room between 
side frames 


®@ Extra thick foam rubber cushioned seat / 
on No. 103 upholstered model 


You get MORE when 
you insist on 


KRUEGER TUBULAR 
STEEL CHAIRS 


MORE STYLES 

IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 
MORE STRUCTURAL FEATURES 
OF IMPORTANCE 

MORE SEATING VALL 

FOR YOUR DOLLAR 
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Safety Engineered 


® Safety folding hinges prevent 
finger pinching 

@ No sharp edges — all are fully 
roll-beaded to prevent injury 

® Non-tipping Y-type design permits 
unbalanced sitting — well 
forward or far back on seat 

® Chairs cannot accidentally collapse 


Built to Last for Years 


® Heavy 18-gauge electrically seam 
welded tubular frames 

@ Byilt-up seat-spacers for stronger 
pivot rod weight bearing points 

® Tubular leg stretchers and frame 
bracers — solid pivot rods 

®@ L-shaped steel cross 
brace beneath seat 
for added support 


WRITE FOR NEW 
GENERAL 
COMPLETE 
LINE CATALOG ¢ 


CHAIR TRUCKS 
Seven standard sizes hold 
both X-type channel or Y-type 
tubulor choirs — upright or 
horizontal. Regular or under- 
stage models. Demountable 
ends and exciusive chan- 
angle frames permit stacking 
empty trucks one on the other. 


METAL PRODUCTS « GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 





Your JOURNAL for December 


The dates will be January 25 through 28. The place will 
be the Civic Auditorium Center in San Francisco, Calif. The 


event will be the 1959 convention of the National School 
Boards Association. 


In your JoURNAL for December, we've interviewed Carl B. 
Munck, the current NSBA president, who describes what 
has been planned for those of you who will attend this 
national meeting (page 40). President Munck talks about a 
solid and appealing program formed about the theme, “Im- 
proving Education — A Free People’s Responsibility.” 


Our preview of the upcoming NSBA convention also pre- 
sents an outline of the events for your reference — who are 
the keynoters, what the discussion groups will consider, etc. 


See you in San Francisco! 


Your JourNAL for December features two articles that 
we believe you will find worth reading, devoted to the gen- 
eral area of curriculum planning: (1) how Waukegan, IIl., 
individualizes instruction of the gifted by combining the 
various plans to fit each individual school in the district 
(page 17); and (2) an analysis of high school scheduling 
(page 19) with a flood of hints about how to improve pupil 
load, how to make better use of the school day, etc. 


And Dr. Boles’ basic, eight-part series “Sources of School 
Building Economy” is concluded (page 37). Reprints of this 


EEE LEE EEE EEL LITE LL AE 
We at the ScHoot Boarp JourNAL would like to wish 


all of our readers and friends a most blessed and merry 
Christmas. 


helpful series will be available shortly, at minimum costs for 
your reference when you are analyzing specifications and costs 
of your new schools. 


This is, again, only a selection of articles. Your best bet 
would be to page through the issue and read what interests 
you most — only please don’t forget the regular departments! 


The traditional annual school building design and building 
number of your JOURNAL reviews some fine, appropriate 
schools and considers trends in design, planning, heating, 
lighting, acoustics, etc. We feel you’ll want to keep this issue 


as a guide in your 1959 school planning. 
The Editor 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. In the United States, Possessions, and Cunada, $4.00 « year, 
payable in advance. Two-year subscriptions will be accepted at $6.00. In all 
foreign countries, $5.00, two years at $8.00. Single copies, 50 cents. 
DISCONTINUANCE. Notice of discontinuance of subscription must reach the 
Publication Office in Milwaukee at least 15 days before expiration date. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When you have a change of address kindly report it 
to us at once. Send us your old as well as your new address and be sure the 
Postmaster is notified. Postal regulations restrict forwarded service on magazines 
to two issues only. 

EDITORIAL MATERIAL. Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school ad- 
ministration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited 
and will be paid for upon publication. Contributions should be mailed to 
Milwaukee direct and should be accompanied by return postage if unsuitable. 
The contents of this issue are listed in the ‘Education Index." 
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SAFWAY 


Telescoping Gym Seats 


This 18-row installation telescopes easily and accurately 


..-assure quick, easy changes 


for every gym seating event 


YOUR GYM SEAT SET-UP may be changed several times 
daily for varied gymnasium events. With frequent 
opening and closing, easy operation of seats is vital to 
keep your handling time and costs low. 


Safway seats roll smoothly—minimize friction—re- 


FRICTION MINIMIZED BY ROLLERS; 
RIGIDITY INSURES STRAIGHT TRACKING 


(LEFT) Rollers eliminate metal-to-metal friction at contact 
points. Top arrows show horizontal rollers in channel under 


foot boards; bottom arrows show vertical rollers between 
wheel assemblies. 


(RIGHT) Standard 16-ft. section, showing vertical and hori- 
zontal bracing. Rigid structure keeps rows always parallel 
to insure straight, in-line tracking as rows telescope in or out. 


duce effort. Complete 16-ft. sections move straight in 
and out, without binding or cocking. The simple tele- 
scoping design eliminates jointed levers and crossarms. 
Advanced Safway engineering also gives you these 
important advantages: 
STRONG, SAFE CONSTRUCTION—8 steel columns under every 
row; uniform load distribution through vertical and 
horizontal steel bracing; 3 automatic locking devices. 
SIMPLE, EFFICIENT DESIGN—Minimum of moving parts. 
Stable support with extra-long wheel carriages and 
8 self-lubricating wheels under each row. 
NO POWER EQUIPMENT NEEDED—With binding eliminated 


and friction minimized, there is no need for costly 
power equipment. 


HANDSOME, FURNITURE-LIKE APPEARANCE — Seat and foot 
boards have a rich, glossy Golden Oak finish. 


Let us help you plan! 

Submit your seating requirements for recom- 
mendations by experienced Safway engineers. 
There is no charge for this service. And write 
today for your free copy of the new Catalog 1612. 
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This moving wall 
stops classroom drafts 


Trane Unit Ventilator with Kinetic Draft Barrier 
ends window chill, wakes up every corner 


Modern schools with expansive walls of glass need 
modern methods of classroom ventilation to eliminate 
cold window downdrafts, to keep dead air from 
iling up in corners. The TRANE Unit Ventilator 
Ratan with Kinetic Draft Barrier is solving these 
twin problems by stopping drafts with a moving wall 
of rising air—and by providing continuous air cir- 
culation that gently moves tempered air into every 
corner of the room, every moment of the day. 
With this exclusive TRANE method of classroom 
ventilation, tempered air is gently forced from room- 





wide outlets of the TRANE Unit Ventilator. Only the 
TRANE Kinetic Draft Barrier gives you this 
continuous . . .. room-wide . . . powered ventilation! 
Ordinary systems, with on-again-off-again action, 
can allow dead, stale air to accumulate in the corners. 
And, when their action is “‘off” there are chills and 
downdrafts from the windows. 

So for an ideal climate for learning, in every seat, 
all day long, turn to Trane! Ask your architect, con- 
sulting engineer or contractor. Or write TRANE, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 











of tempered air 
...ends stuffy corners 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


Ee me oy MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 


es 


; ini HEATING, VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 
TRANE Kinetic Draft Berrier works like this: air is forced from the CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV. CLARKSVILLE. TENN. © TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
Unit Ventilator and from the pe x Fag agg tg moving wall LTD., TORONTO @ 97 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 

of air blocks out drafts, ends window chills. At the same time, it 

mixes with room air and gently, evenly circulates into every Visit the AASA EXHIBIT, Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18 
corner of the room. 








Surveying the School Scene 





NEW YORK MERIT PROPOSAI. HIT 


A proposal of New York superintendent of 
schools, John J. Theobald, for “some formula 
of merit increases” in teachers’ salary sched- 
ules met with sharp opposition from the New 
York Teachers Guild and the Brooklyn Teach- 
ers Association. A _ representative of New 
York’s “JCTO,” the Joint Committee of 
Teachers Organization, warned that it “will 
definitely fight any plan to pay certain teach- 
ers a so-called merit salary.” The New York 
High School Teachers Association expressed 
willingness to “listen to what Dr. Theobald 
has to say.” 


POPULATION HITS 175 MILLION 


The census bureau reported that the popula- 
tion of the United States reached 175 million 
during October. While it took 17 years for the 
population to climb from 125 to 150 million, 
it required only eight and one-half years to 
make the latest 25 million. 

More recent trends, however, indicate a 
slowdown in the country’s birth rate, traced 
by many to the recession. 


SCIENCE BOOK LIBRARIES 


The National Science Foundation announced 
recently that 350 circulating libraries, each 
consisting of 200 science books, would be 
sent this school year to 1400 of the coun- 
try’s high schools. Fifty books will be sent 
at a time, with an exchange about every 
two months, so that each school will have 
the use of a complete set during the year. The 


project is being conducted by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 


NEA SALARY GOAL 


An upgraded salary scale for teachers of 
$6,000 to $13,000 is the new goal of the NEA, 
replacing the $5,000-$10,000 of last year. Dr. 
Robert McLain, salary consultant for the 
NEA, declared that this level is needed to 
“produce better teachers.” 

The NEA also reported that it would cost 
the United States about $13.6 billion a year to 
raise teachers’ salaries from the national aver- 
age of $4,650 to $7,550, while cutting down on 
pupil-teacher ratios, a sum that the nation 
“can well afford.” 


LITTLE ROCK BOARD QUITS 


Under pressure from the federal courts and 
from Arkansas state officials, five members of 
the Little Rock school board resigned en 
masse, allowing district voters the right to 
select a new board on December 6. The city’s 
beseiged superintendent, Virgil T. Blossom, 
was dismissed. 

@ In Dade County, Fla., the school board 
has ordered a study of the feasibility of ad- 
mitting Negroes to a pilot white elementary 
school to start desegregation on a voluntary 
basis. 


1957 EDUCATION EXPENDITURE 


The Census Bureau’s report, “City Govern- 
ment Finances in 1957,” reported that the 
total revenue of city governments amounted 


Boldness and Imagination 


Reaching out for the moon is no longer 
fantasy, it is reality! Our world spinning 
along at a new electronic and atomic pace 
calls for a new type of school board — one 
with the imagination and vision of tomor- 
row, and the boldness to build it! 

The school boards are the headwaters of 
the streams running into the fountain of 
knowledge. Not only are school boards 
strengthening the basic 3 R’s but they use 
them as the springboard for a new concept 
in education. The birth pangs of this new 
educational philosophy and curriculum al- 
ready has begun. All boards must make 
haste to keep pace with this rapidly chang- 
ing world. 

So-called “frills” in our curricula do exist 
in many schools. They must go. Borderline 
subjects which have been intrenched for 
years can be safely cut to a minimum. 

Discipline must be strengthened. Group- 
ing according to ability is the accepted 
procedure in many schools and before long 
will be accepted throughout the nation. Im- 
proved aptitude testing and a broadened 
guidance department should be instituted 
where they are still lacking. 

To unlock this new Pandora’s Box of 


hidden talents, new genius, unbelievable 
new miracles of attainment, we need the 
Key that can do it — the best teachers pos- 
sible. We cannot have them until salary 
schedules rise another 50 to 90 per cent, 
along with better working conditions, more 
respect, and a greater acknowledgment of 
the important place in our society held by 
our teachers. 

These changes must be wrought through 
or by our school boards. Where the ad- 
ministrators lack the vision or courage to 
make these drastic changes they must be 
prodded by their school boards. Where the 
adminisi-ators have shown the fortitude to 
take the necessary steps they should have 
the strong, unanimous backing of their 
boards. 

Therefore, with us, the school board 
members of America, lies the power today 
to impart to our students the knowledge 
needed to achieve the glory of “a brave, 
new world of tomorrow” through peace and 
plenty in the atomic age ahead. 


— Ben Miller 
Board of Education 
Central School District No. 2 
Ellenville, N. Y. 





ETV LIMITATIONS 


To clarify some of the important 
pronouncements concerning educational 
television, Supt. William Brish, of 
Washington County, Hagerstown, Md., 
has called attention to the fact that 
“educational television can motivate 
and stimulate pupils; provide informa- 
tion along with texts; develop ideas; 
raise questions; provide a common ex- 
perience; challenge pupils to assume 
more responsibility. 

“Television cannot handle classroom 
discussions; clear up misunderstand- 
ings; provide follow-ups on the lessons, 
or supervise work.” 

Educational television, concludes Dr. 
Brish, “can make resource people such 
as nationally known scientists, lecturers, 
government figures, available to large 
groups; it can use materials and ap- 
paratus that are in short supply or 
dangerous for general classroom use.” 











to $11,867 million, or 8.4 per cent more than 
in 1956. The total revenue, including all rev- 
enue received from external sources by the 
city corporations and their dependent agencies, 
amounted to $9,165 million, or 8.6 per cent 
more than the 1956 amount. 

Education, it was indicated, took a larger 
share of city expenditure than any other func- 
tion. City expenditures for education totaled 
$1,415 million in 1957, or 14.4 per cent more 
than in 1956. Spending for city-operated 
schools during the same period, amounted to 
$1,360 million, up 12.8 per cent from the 
previous year. 


PHYSICS STUDY FINANCED 


A nationwide study of the best features of 
physics laboratories and buildings will be 
started immediately with a grant of $75,850 
from the recently organized Ford project, 
Educational Facilities Laboratories. The study, 
expected to stimulate better planning of sci- 
ence facilities for high schools and junior col- 
leges, will be conducted under the joint 
auspices of the American Association of Phys- 
ics Teachers and the American Institute of 
Physics. 


ETV RESEARCH FUNDS 


The Office of Education announced recently 
that it is prepared to consider applications for 
federal funds to support research projects in 
educational television, radio, motion pictures, 
and related communications media. The Na- 
tional Defense Education Act authorizes $3 
million for the first year and $5 million for 
each of three succeeding years to support re- 
search in these areas. 

Applications for research grants or contracts 
may he made by letter or on the form now 
utilized by the Co-operative Research Pro- 
gram to Director, Communications Media Re- 
search Program, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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from glass divider wall without using heat. For 
this reason, it is the only draft-elimination method 


Classroom view, looking out on exterior court. Ex- 
clusive DRAFT/STOP eliminates winter downdrafts 
compatible with year-round air 
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Mone ASSOCIATION NEWS 


FOLDING 
1959 AASA MEETING TO STRESS 

BANQUET CREATIVE ARTS 

T A B L 3 S : The arts, which have played second fiddle to me et A 


science and mathematics in current discussions 
Direct Prices & of education, will star at the 1959 annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of School 


* 
PT agnor tate: Administrators, to be held February 14-18 in in your school 
‘ . N a i 


Clubs, L Atlantic City, N 
‘an donee For the first time the AASA convention 


program will give major emphasis to the sub- art program ae 
COMPLETE CATALOG ject disciplines so often neglected in American 
ON REQUEST schools — music, fine art, drama, literature, 
the dance, arts and crafts, and architecture 


CKS FOR FOLDING TABLES From the opening presentation by the Walt 






























































Monroe TS (trans- Disney Productions, on creativity in the 
port - storage) graphic arts, to the closing performance, a 
Trucks make hand- musical program by Van Cliburn, the ten 
ling and storing of general sessions will feature great individual 


Folding Tables easy 


and quick. C - 4 . 
par pa al ombe literature, drama, music, architecture, and fine 


aa art will address the convention. 
‘ EEL FOLDING CHAIRS The creative arts will also receive attention 
: among the group work sessions which are 
been pce nge po Bing > = ordinarily reserved for science, reading, mathe- 





artists and performing groups. Authorities on 


prices, Excel in comfort, easy hand- matics, finance, school buildings, personnel, 
ling and durability. Also iull line of public relations, and promotion policies. Not 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- that these more prosaic but ever present prob- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and lems won’t be discussed. There will be case 


church school use. 


HORTABLE 


study presentations, reports of research, and 


PARTITIONS debates of major " educational controversies. 


Meare's new taevabie But this year, out of a total of 100 group ses- 


partitions change idle sions, 23 will deal with some phase of the arts. 
space into useful areas. Running simultaneously with the group ses- 
Smooth Masonite pan- sions on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
els, tubular steel afternoons, will be continuous shows of art 
frames, Swivel pedes- and music. These programs consist of the most 


tals, casters or glides. faithful recordings of music, classified and pre- 
sented in half-hour sessions, and of beautiful 
color slides of the great masterpieces of art, 
likewise classified and organized in half-hour 
showings. 

Even the exhibits (nearly 500 are predicted) 
will reflect the theme of the convention. 
Artistic displays will accent the creative arts 
both in the general exhibits of books, teaching 
aids, furniture, supplies, and equipment and in 
the school building architectural exhibits. 

Some 50 organizations will meet in connec- 
tion with the American Association of School 
Administrators convention. 

Presiding over the meetings will be AASA 
president, C. C. Trillingham, superintendent, 
Los Angeles, Calif., county schools. 
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“Stationary’’ racks 





a. cane 9 eee YOUR * “PRANG-MAN” 
rigidly together to fit COMING CONVENTIONS 


any space or provide 


, ba 
capacity required. Dec. 8-9. Washington State School Directors’ He is your School Supply Sales- 


Association, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. man who regularly stocks and 
Secretary: Eimer W. Stanley, 201 Capitol Park sells the nations’ best school art 
Bldg., Olympia, Wash. Attendance: 700. materials. 

Dec. 26-31. American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Both counselor and technician 


Washington, D. C. Secretary: Dr. Dael Wolile, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Attendance: 5000 Exhibits. 

Jan. 8-9. Tennessee School Boards Association, 


. he shares unreservedly all 
the new ideas and latest inform- 
ation involved from his many 





Noel & Maxwell House Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. field contacts. 
Secretary: Joseph W. Goss, 129 Cordell Hull He thinks of selli 3 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Attendance: 500 to € thinks Of selling as a service 
750. and stands ready to share his 
Jan. 12-13. Minnesota School Boards Asso- experience with you whether an 
Style D.P. 4-40, Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) ciation, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn. order is for one jar of color or 
LAME RK RE FR ek Secretary: W. A. Wettergren, Box 367, St. hundreds. 
casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on Peter, Minn. Attendance: 2500. Exhibits. 
bers. St v f square tubular, heavy ‘ Jat , 
aone ape ste atten Corda Galt aan Jan. 16-17. Arizona School Board Association, CALL YOUR “PRANG-MAN” TODAY! 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. Secretary: 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 ft.. 4 & 5 ft. units avail- A. N. Gandrich, 4833 North 31, Phoenix, Ariz. 
able, as well as other efficient space saving equip- J 4 ? 
ment for every church, school, commercial, Attendance: 250. 


industrial and institutional need. 
Write for Bulletin CK-206 
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Making schools better 
is this man’s job! 


He’s the Honeywell man who works closely 
with your architect and builder to see that 
your Honeywell systems are properly applied 
and installed. His responsibility never ends, 
because he, and thousands of Honeywell 
men like him, are ready to give you instant, 
expert service from 112 service offices—as 
close as your phone. 





Visit the AASA EXHIBIT, Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18 
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and service back three 


school operational systems 


Honeywell Clockmaster Systems 


@ Provide handsome clocks in 9”, 12”, 
15” or 18” dials, flush or surface 
mounted. 

e Simplified link-chain programming. 
Easy to read, understand, set. Trou- 
ble-free. 

e@ Optional spring-reserve power unit. 
Keeps master clock running during 
power failure. 


Honeywell Fire Detection and 
Alarm System 


@ Locates fire by numbered light. 

@ Reports fires automatically both 
within building and to local fire station. 
@ Transmits alarms even with break or 
ground in detection circuit 

@ Operates on stand-by battery in 
case of power failure. 


Honeywell Light-Saver* 


@ Phototubes and control panel auto- 
matically turn lights on and off as 
needed to supplement daylight. 

@ Tests prove savings as high as 80% 
on lighting bills. 

@ Helps teacher use natural lighting 
to fullest advantage. 

@ Honeywell helps with application 


4 ‘ j i *Trademark 
@ Signal duration easily varied. Sur- 

face switch permits signal duration 2 

to 25 seconds. 


These Honeywell systems for the school have been 
developed as a result of Honeywell's long and 
thorough appreciation of your school’s operational 
needs. They are designed to permit better education 
by providing the finest in system facilities for school 
plants. 

Now with the Honeywell systems shown on this 
page your school gets the special benefits that only 
Honeywell can give: 1) your school management 
benefits from simplified operational functions; 2) 
your student body benefits from a better, more flex- 


and installation. 


ible learning environment; and 3) your taxpayers 
benefit from the performance and durability of qual- 
ity products tailored to fit your school’s particular 
needs. In addition Honeywell offers the most com- 
prehensive maintenance program in the industry— 
periodic inspections, emergency service and the re- 
placement of worn equipment. For more complete 
details on any of Honeywell’s systems for schools, 
call your local Honeywell office or write Minneapo- 


lis-Honeywell, Dept. AJ-12-156, Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
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Mutschler te aches — 4 Photos shown 


are “Home 
Economics 


teachers, too! Bs MR Esucaior 


Studio” for 
instruction of 
teachers and 
graduate 


up-to-date, these beautiful but practical units are being Michigan State 
specified not only for regular school homemaking de- oo 4 $n 
partments... but also for teacher and graduate stu- 

dent laboratories. The benefits of nationwide school 

planning services are available to architects and boards 


without additional cost. If you have a new or remodeled 


Mutschler cabinetwork facilities are so complete, so 


homemaking department in mind, send coupon for 


literature and name of nearest Mutschler sales engineer. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. H-3112, Napp Indi 





Please send literature on your school homemaking 
cabinetwork . . . without obligation. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE - 2394 
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What are some typical examples 


of major policy decisions 


made by an average city board? 


How were these actual decisions 
formulated by the board 


and how were they carried out? 


MICHAEL S. KLINE 


Principal, Garfield High Schoo! 
Garfield, N. J. 
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The importance of the policy-making 
function of a board of education can 
hardly be overemphasized in introduc- 
ing a newly elected or newly appointed 
member to the beard’s duties, func- 
tions, and responsibilities. A clear 
understanding of the policy-making 
process is essential if the new board 
member is to fulfill his obligations 
effectively. The beginning superintend- 
ent, too, must have the same clear 
understanding of the policy-making 
process if he is to fulfill his adminis- 
trative functions and effectively dis- 
charge his administrative responsi- 
bilities. 

Many handbooks and guides for new 
board of education members stress this 
policy-making function, as do text- 
books for school administrators. Al- 
though these handbooks, guides, and 
textbooks discuss the purpose, meaning, 
and importance of the policy-making 
process, rarely does the beginning 
board member or beginning superin- 
tendent find that these publications 
offer actual examples of policy making 
to give them a clearer picture of the 
development of board of education 
policies. 

One Source of Illustrations 


An unpublished doctoral dissertation’ 
describes actual illustrations of policy 
decisions made by a board of educa- 
tion in one district (the Princeton 
Borough, N. J., schools), detailing 
methods and patterns employed in 
forming and carrying out policy deci- 
sions. Of particular interest to board 
members and administrators may be 
the emphasis upon the relationship of 
the policy decisions to the development 
of a public school system. 

This study was not devoted pri- 
marily to policies relating to the rules 
and regulations governing the routine 

1Michael S. Kline, “Policy Decisions in the Growth 
and Development of the Public School System of 


Princeton Borough, New Jersey’? (Unpublished Doc- 
tor’s Dissertation, Rutgers University, 1958) 
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operation of a public school system, so 
that day-to-day decisions were not a 
part of this study except as related to 
a major policy-making area. Rather, 
this study was concerned with major 
problem-solving areas which faced the 
board of education and administration, 
and forming and implementing policy 
decisions to deal with these problem 
areas. Eight major policy-making areas 
were found to be of vital importance 
to the growth and development of 
the Princeton Borough public school 
system. 


Policy-Making Areas 


These include the following: 

1. The 1927 construction plans for 
a new secondary school plant, specifi- 
cally designed for the purposes of 
secondary education and architecturally 
styled to harmonize with the Tudor- 
Gothic design of many buildings on 
the Princeton University campus. This 
area was important because of the 
decision-making situations presented by 
a public controversy over the site and 
design of the proposed new construc- 
tion. 

2. The 1954 plans for a $1,770,000 
expansion of the high school found the 
beard of education meeting problems 
posed by official reservations of the 
Borough Council and Borough Plan- 
ning Board, postponement of the bond 
referendum date, and the need to gain 
strong approval of the community. 

3. The proposed consolidation of 
Princeton Borough and _ Princeton 
Township was a very important prob- 
lem area for the boards of education of 
both municipalities, and proved to be 
a test of educational statesmanship. 

4. The formulation and _ develop- 
ment of policies for more effective 
relationships with the pupils, parents, 
teachers, and administrators, and 
boards of education of the nine send- 
ing districts was an essential area for 
policy-making. One important outcome 





was the development of the Princeton 
High School Lay Council. 

5. The problem area of racial inte- 
gration was met in the 1948 plans of 
the board of education. The board of 
education’s policy decision, and the 
implementation of the policy decision, 
promoted a successful change in a 
strong community tradition. 

6. Curricular changes and revisions 
pose definite problems, and this de- 
cision-making area includes significant 
procedures to adapt the educational 
program to the needs of the pupils 

7. Problems inherent in connection 
with the community’s use of the 
schools faced the Princeton Borough 
board of education, and resulted in the 
development of the “Village School- 
house”’ policies. 

8. The growth and expansion of the 
school pliant caused a striking increase 
in the supervisory and administrative 
staff, and created several problem 
areas. One problem area in particular 
found the board of education faced 
with an  emotionalized community 
reaction due partly to newspaper mis- 
information. 





munity. 


sional consultants. 





An effective administration — board of edu- 
cation relationship based upon mutual respect 
of lay and professional personnel. 


Forming policy decisions by the board and 
administration with the objective of promoting 
the greatest pupil growth and development 
while serving the best interests of the com- 


Forming policy decisions after thorough and 
comprehensive study of a problem area by the 
administration and board, utilizing the re- 
sources of the staff, community, and profes- 


Flexibility of the board and administration 
in adapting a policy decision to valid reserva- 
tions of the community, in order to implement 
the policy decision yet meet the needs and de- 
sires of the community. 


Public presentation of the policy decision 
to impart in a fair and clear manner full in- 
formation to the community, utilizing public 
information procedures. 


From the brief description of these 
decision-making areas, one may readily 
note that the problem areas faced by 
the board of education and adminis- 
tration of the Princeton Borough pub- 
lic school system correspond to the 
nature of problem areas faced by many 
board members and administrators in 
many communities in the United States. 

Although no two communities are 
alike, the nature of the policy-making 
areas and the concrete examples of the 
experience of the Princeton Borough 
public school system in formulating and 
implementing its policy decisions may 
be of definite interest and value. Of 
even greater interest and value, how- 
ever, may be the implications of this 
experience. As is well recognized, there 
are certain essentials or principles for 
the effective operation of the policy- 
making process. The formulation and 
implementation of policy decisions are 
two vital phases of the policy-making 
process; both require skillful leadership 
and high purpose if their effectiveness 
is to be realized. 

“What is the goal or main purpose 
of policy decisions by an administration 


Keys to Successful Policies 








and board of education?” “What basis 
should be developed for an effective 
relationship between the administration 
and board of education in reaching 
policy decisions?” “What personnel and 
research resources may be utilized in 
securing necessary data?” “What is 
the primary basis for the information of 
the community concerning policy deci- 
sions?” “What degree of flexibility may 
be necessary when the community raises 
objections to a policy decision?” — 
these questions point up several of the 
problems inherent in forming and ac- 
complishing policy decisions. They in- 
dicate the type of essentials implied by 
the experience of the Princeton Borough 
school system. 


Policy-Making Essentials 

These essentials include the follow- 
ing: 
1. An effective administration-board 
of education relationship based upon 
mutual respect of lay and professional 
provinces. 

2. Formulation of the policy decision 
by the board of education and admin- 
istration with the objective of pro- 
moting the greatest pupil growth and 
development while serving the best in- 
terests of the community. 

3. Formulation of the policy decision 
after thorough and comprehensive study 
of a problem area by the administra- 
tion and board of education, utilizing 
the resources of the staff, community, 
and professional consultants. 

4. Flexibility of the board of edu- 
cation and administration in adapting 
a policy decision to valid reservations 
of the community, in order to achieve 
implementation of the policy decision 
yet meet the needs and desires of the 
community. 

5. Public presentation of the policy 
decision. which clearly and fairly im- 
parts full information to the community, 
utilizing public information procedures 
which effectively present the reasons 
for the policy decision. 

It is worthwhile to report that policy 
decisions of the Princeton Borough 
school system were effectively formu- 
lated and implemented when the fore- 
going essentials were effectively realized. 
In the several instances in which the 
Princeton Borough public school sys- 
tem experienced difficulty with policy 
decisions, one or more essentials had 
not been effectively realized. 

This study, in conclusion, may be of 
interest and value to members of boards 
of education and administrators, not 
only for the concrete examples of policy 
decisions, but for the implied essentials 
or guiding principles which seem to be 
fundamental to the effective perform- 
ance of two phases of the policy-making 
process, the formulation and imple- 
mentation of policy decisions. 8 
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[ndividualizing Instruction 





In Waukegan, Ill., the needs of each individual school 
determine what program or combinations of plans 
will be used for individualizing gifted instruction — 


JAMES CAPRA 


Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Curriculum 


Waukegan, Ill., schools 


All children are required to go to 
school. It is the responsibility of the 
school to provide equal educational op- 
portunity for each child to develop his 
native powers to the fullest extent. If 
each child were endowed with the same 
native ability to learn and possessed 
similar physical, emotional, and social 
characteristics, the task would be com- 
paratively simple. Teaching would be 
simpler, but it would be reduced to an 
uninteresting and boring mechanical 
process rather than an art. 

Generally speaking, a generation ago, 
schools were conducted in a manner 
which would indicate that all children 
possessed similar characteristics; or 
they were conducted as though children 
who were slower than average should be 
tolerated until such time as they ar- 
rived at the age to drop out of school. 
Gifted children were expected to stay 
with the class at the rate set by the 
teacher for average children. Occasion- 
ally a child was permitted to skip a 
grade with little or no consideration 
given to factors other than mental abil- 
ity. There were teachers then who were 
far in advance of their times just as 
there are a few teachers today who are 
conducting classes in a traditional man- 
ner, but I venture to say the most 
advanced teacher of the earlier period 
was not as advanced as our more tradi- 
tional teacher of today. 


Understanding Children 


The outstanding educational advances 
made over the last generation or two 
have been our greater understanding of 
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children and a more sympathetic ap- 
proach in our instructional program with 
reference to their abilities and limita- 
tions. No longer do we “fail” children 
indiscriminately or permit others to 
skip grades year after year. Both of 
these steps are complicated, necessi- 
tating consideration of social, emotional, 
and physical factors as well as mental 
ability. Educators are generally agreed 
a child should participate in the group 
in which he naturally functions best and 
in which he feels a sense of belonging. 

Indiscriminate grade skipping and re- 
tention defeats the purpose for which 
the action was taken in the first place. 
In most instances, repeating a grade 
will not eliminate the difficulty a slow 
child experiences nor will a fast learner 
find it particularly helpful to skip a 
grade. Research indicates when retarda- 
tion and grade skipping are practiced 
indiscriminately a slow child is un- 
happy in a class in which he is the 
oldest and possibly the largest, and a 
bright child all too often is a social mis- 
fit in the class in which other children 
are a year or more older. If the mental 
factor is the only criterion in determin- 
ing grade skipping or retardation, it is 
generally found that the slow child re- 
mains, academically, at the bottom of 
the class and the bright child at the 
top. 

Retention and grade skipping are de- 
sirable and should be practiced even 
more than they are in some schools, but 
only upon careful weighing of social, 
emotional, and physical factors as well 


as mental ability. The considered judg- 


— Courtesy Waukegan News-Sun 


ment of many people should enter into 
such important decisions. The teacher, 
principal, parents, the child, and the 
special service personnel serving the 
school should help decide each case on 
an individual basis. 

The philosophy of individualized in- 
struction has benefited the slow child 
more than the bright child. It seems 
individualized instruction was _inter- 
preted to mean greater attention to 
those at the lower end of the educa- 
tional ladder since the assumption was 
that bright children get along on their 
own pretty well. While this is true to 
some extent, it is also a truism that 
bright children waste away much of 
their talent; indeed, they often lose 
whatever they possess, by lack of nur- 
ture and by uninspired and unchal- 
lenging class assignments. They soon 
fall into poor study habits, slovenliness, 
and laziness, which may persist through- 
out lifetime. All of us can look back on 
our acquaintances or schoolmates and 
recall some very bright people among 
them who are engaged in some menial 
work far below their abilities or, even 
worse, some of whom are misfits con- 
stantly changing their jobs and in be- 
tween jobs engaging in drinking, bor- 
rowing, gambling, and generally just 
wasting a lifetime. Not only is this a 
criminal waste of life, it is criminal in 
that the potential for contributing to 
the general welfare of man has never 
materialized. 

Each school should weigh the advan- 
tages of all plans and decide which is 
most suitable for its own particular 
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“What appears to be best suited 


to a particular building is the deter- 


mining factor in deciding what 


plan will be used.” 


situation, or adopt a combination or 
composite of the various plans for ex- 
perimental purposes on a small scale 
for a year or two as a point of de- 
parture. After a period of one or two 
years the program should be crystallized 
and expanded. The assumption is, all 
plans have some merit and it is better 
to experiment with some rather than 
do nothing at all. 


Waukegan’s Eclectic Policy 


In large school systems in which 
various socioeconomic groups reside and 
in which school buildings vary in size, 
such as in Waukegan, Ill., an eclectic 
philosophy has been the policy with 
reference to the education of the gifted. 
What appears to be best suited to a 
particular building is the determining 
factor in deciding what plan will be 
used. As a result, most of the plans are 
operating within the system as a whole, 
and all of them have been found to 
serve the purpose for which they were 
intended in each of the individual school 
buildings. 


1. Acceleration 

As intimated earlier, acceleration 
(grade skipping) has been a policy in 
Waukegan only upon the basis of care- 
ful study and evaluation as previously 
described. A better plan than grade 
skipping is an ungraded school in which 
all children proceed at their own rates 
of speed and in which a bright child 
may complete three years of work in 
two years. Rarely, if ever, has it been 
found necessary to return a child to 
his original class. Generally speaking, 
only one year of grade skipping is ad- 
visable in K—6 schools. 


2. Partial Segregation 

Partial segregation within a building 
has been found to operate best in one 
of our schools. Bright fifth- and sixth- 
grade children assemble under the di- 
rection of one teacher for one hour each 
morning while all other children are en- 
gaged in a reading lesson. The bright 
children are all good readers and can 
afford to miss this particular lesson 
rather than arithmetic, science, social 


studies, or language arts. During this 
period children are permitted to work 
individually or in groups in the areas of 
their special interests. The projects are 
usually long term and upon completion 
written reports are submitted to the 
teacher and oral reports are given to 
the class. Many reference materials are 
available and free movement about the 
room is permitted in a workshop atmos- 
phere. 

In a smaller school a plan which is 
similar to the ungraded school is util- 
ized for reading lessons and will be 
employed for arithmetic lessons also in 
the near future. Children are heter- 
ogeneously grouped by grades in this 
school, except for reading periods. At 
this time, fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
children are grouped on the basis of 
their reading abilities. A fourth-grade 
child may be reading with sixth-grade 
children and some with fifth-grade chil- 
dren and vice versa. Fifth-grade chil- 
dren will also be similarly placed, so 
that all are functioning at their own 
particular instructional level. 

In a larger school children are 
grouped in the intermediate grades upon 
the basis of reading and arithmetic 
achievement for part of each day for 
instruction in these areas. Where three 
classes of fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
are organized it is possible to form 
three groups at each level for reading 
and arithmetic instruction for part of 
each day. The home rooms are heter- 
ogeneously grouped for all other ac- 
tivities. The fifth grades, for instance, 
form three groups sometime during the 
morning for reading instruction, at 
which time they will join their groups 
under the direction of one of the fifth- 
grade teachers, possibly their home- 
room teacher, depending upon the 
teacher assignments. The same _ pro- 
cedure is followed in the afternoon for 
instruction in arithmetic. Teachers agree 
among themselves which of them will 
teach the low, middle, or upper reading 
groups. Usually the teacher who works 
with the low group in arithmetic takes 
the upper reading group. The third 
teacher may work with both middle 
groups. 


Usually the lower groups are approxi- 
mately two years behind their grade 
level in achievement. The low fifth- 
grade reading and arithmetic groups be- 
gin with third-grade materials and are 
brought along as far as possible through 
the fourth-grade materials. The aim is 
to bring them up to within one year of 
their grade level by the end of the fifth 
grade. The test results at the end of one 
year in this program have been most 
encouraging. The low achievers here- 
tofore regressed approximately 2% 
months per year in reading. Test results 
with two low groups indicated a month 
average gain per child after one-half 
year, and approximately 22 months’ 
gain after a full year under this pro- 
gram. This represents a net average 
gain per year of approximately five 
months per child, a statistically signifi- 
cant gain. 

The middle group usually completes 
the reading and arithmetic requirements 
of its particular grade level in one year. 
The upper group completes the reading 
requirements easily but rather than pro- 
ceeding with the reader of the grade 
above, the teacher plans intermittent 
enrichment activities with some em- 
phasis during the year upon literature, 
poetry, and drama. A similar procedure 
is utilized in the rapid arithmetic class. 


Replies to Objections 

There is no panacea for adjusting a 
program to meet the needs of all chil- 
dren. One may object to this type of 
grouping on the basis that it is un- 
democratic. The middle-of-the-road ap- 
proach such as described above attempts 
to avoid this criticism by keeping all 
such grouping within the individual 
buildings rather than transporting chil- 
dren to central school locations as is 
practiced in some communities, and by 
grouping for part of the day only, 
rather than for the full day. 

Another criticism is the children are 
grouped for reading and arithmetic at 
their instructional level, then thrown 
together. again heterogeneously for sci- 
ence and social studies. It is true that 
just as wide a variance exists in these 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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SCHEDULING 
the key to problems in — 


Let’s 
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@ The matter of individual pupil load 


@ The challenge of providing broader 
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curricular experiences 


The limitation of the length of the 


school day 


HIGH 


SCHOOL 


One of the important and difficult ad- 
ministrative tasks in all high schools, 
small and large, is that of working out 
a satisfactory class schedule. To put a 
program of studies into operation in 
such a manner as to provide the best 
educational opportunity for all students 
and at the same time achieve the neces- 
sary amount of administrative efficiency 
is a real challenge, even to experienced 
administrators. From the standpoint of 
policy making it also is of definite in- 
terest to boards of education. 


Some Basic Problems 


Some basic problems which are in- 
volved in or interlaced with scheduling 
are: (1) the number, nature, and effi- 
ciency of study halls, (2) the matter 
of individual pupil load, (3) the chal- 
lenge of providing a real breadth of 
experience in junior and senior high 
school, and (4) the limitation of the 
length of the traditional school day. 

In too many instances the study hall 
is an assembly hall in which a minority 
of students are engaged in constructive 
work, from which discipline problems 
arise quite frequently and where there 
is much marking of time. Supervised 
study in the best sense of the term does 
not exist. Study-hall teachers spend 
more time policing the room than they 
spend directing and guiding students in 
work and study. 

Individual pupil load has generally 
been limited by tradition, local prac- 
tice, and in some instances by accredita- 
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SCHEDULE 


The number, nature, and efficiency 
of study halls 


FLOYD A. MILLER 
Nebraska State Department of Education. 


tion policies to four courses. All this, 
along with the rigid Carnegie Unit, 
which in Nebraska was officially dis- 
carded some years ago, has tended to 
discourage experimenting in schedule 
making. And it also has a real relation- 
ship to the number of scheduled daily 
study halls for individual pupils. In an 
eight-period day, for example, it has 
not been unusual to find students with 
four “study periods.” 

Another important concern is that of 
providing a breadth of experiences in 
keeping with tomorrow’s needs. There 
are so many worthwhile courses in good 
junior and senior high schools that con- 
tribute to growth and development. 
Many of these cannot be experienced if 
a student is held to the traditional load 
of four subjects. Neither schedule nor 
tradition should continue to deny op- 
portunities to students who can handle 
an increased load. 

For many years the school day has 
been thought of as a nine o’clock to 
four o'clock day. This, in itself, limits 
pupil opportunities, particularly if the 
activity program has been scheduled 
within the school day. The limitation 
is felt most keenly in those high schools 
in which all or most of the students are 
transported by bus. 


Some Approaches 


Undoubtedly there are many ways to 
get at the issues which have been iden- 
tified but it would seem necessary first 
of all to declare an independence from 


the past, to rethink the objectives of the 
school, and to be willing to try some 
imaginative experimenting.. 

The adoption of a general policy re- 
quiring all students who can success- 
fully do so to schedule themselves for a 
course or activity during each period of 
the school day would seem to be an 
obvious answer to both the study-hall 
problem and the challenge of broaden- 
ing the individual student’s program. 
This is also an effective way of actually 
lengthening the school day for these 
students. 

The elimination of a major share of 
scheduled study halls would encourage a 
further development of the library as 
the center of study activity. Use of the 
library before and after school would 
need to be expanded. From time to 
time classes might spend periods of 
“directed study” in the library with the 
librarian assisting both teacher and stu- 
dents. Administrators, librarians, and 
teachers would plan ways and means of 
compensating for loss of study time on 
the part of those students who really 
use the study hall for study. 

Another practical aspect of expanding 
a student’s program is that greater 
utilization can be made of all special 
building areas but particularly of prac- 
tical arts and vocational facilities. In 
the traditional four-subject program it 
often happens that pressures of various 
kinds force the choice of “academic” 
courses rather than fine and practical 
arts or vocational education. This makes 
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for limited use of facilities as well as 
denies some students the opportunity 
for a broad program. 

Some schools would benefit through 
the fact that the large study hall could 
be turned into classrooms and labora- 
tories. This would make for better build- 
ing and room utilization and stimulate 
more effective supervised study activity 
in the classroom. 

It is of interest, too, that students 
very frequently do better work in all 
courses when they are scheduled in some 
class or activity each period. Slow stu- 
dents make better use of their time 
when direction is provided. The more 
able can be challenged through addi- 
tional or advanced-level courses. 


Important Aspects to Consider 

Three things are of particular impor- 
tance if the policy of fewer study halls 
and heavier individual scheduling is to 
be carried out successfully. Guidance 
services must be effective so that each 
student has a carefully planned pro- 
gram for each year of his high school 
experience. To “throw” everyone into 
the “every period” program without 
careful guidance would be disastrous. 
Good program planning in this connec- 
tion calls for an understanding of each 
individual student, his abilities, inter- 
ests, home and community life, and 
after-school work programs. 

In setting up the “every period” pro- 
gram the logical place to start in the 
typical four-year high school is with 
freshmen. Psychologically they will 
probably be much more receptive to 
the idea than will juniors or seniors. 
And this is quite important to the suc- 
cess of the plan. Beginning as freshmen 
they can grow up with the plan and 
shortly the whole school will accept it 
as a matter of course. 

As for the junior high school, it is 
hoped that some aspects of the self- 
contained elementary classroom will 
have been maintained so that the full 
schedule will fall rather naturally into 
the junior high pattern. 

Second, the school must establish a 
sound and valid program of general 
education for all pupils. Otherwise an 
additional number of courses and ac- 
tivities coupled with too much freedom 
of selection might defeat the basic pur- 
pose, 

In the third place, some real effort 
will need to be given to planning for 
and improving the supervised study op- 
portunities in the class period. Too 
often supervised study follows an arbi- 
trary division of the period and con- 
sists of — “Now, class, you have 20 
minutes for study, let’s get to work!” 
All classes will need to be thought of as 
laboratory classes. Some days the entire 
session may be a work session. On other 
days the whole hour may be devoted 
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to discussion, or to a sharing of the re- 
sults of work sessions. In some instances 
there will be a division of activity with 
a portion of the period concerned with 
preparation for tomorrow. This time 
can often be used profitably by group 
and individual discussion of new terms 
and concepts, an understanding of which 
is necessary if the student is to get 
meaning from his study. 


Supervised Study Essential 


The supervised study aspect of sched- 
uling is of sufficient importance to 
justify a planned in-service program for 
the staff. Unless supervised study can 
be made really productive and chal- 
lenging, and without becoming “spoon 
feeding” in nature, the whole idea of 
scheduling every period for most stu- 
dents will fail. 

An additional consideration is that 
increasing the student load may in some 
cases require an expansion of course 
offerings which in turn may increase the 
number of teachers required. But in no 
instance should this result in a heavier 
teaching load, thus making creative 
teaching even more difficult to achieve. 

If requirements are not increased 
and/or given an added flexibility for 
individual cases, we may find that we 
have multiplied our problem. For vari- 
ous reasons, some good students may 
wish to qualify for graduation a semes- 
ter earlier than they normally would. 
In a few instances such acceleration 
may be desirable. But for the majority 
of students the full scope of activities 
and experiences found in the normal 
six semester senior high school cycle is 
better. Some schools are meeting the 
problem by requiring 170 to 200 semes- 
ter hours for graduation rather than the 
typical 160 hours or 16 units. 

The use of the semester hour as a 
measure of credit has an inherent flex- 
ibility with respect to scheduling. This 
flexibility has been exploited in rela- 
tively few schools. The semester hour 
plan makes it easy to schedule classes 
for fewer than the traditional five times 
a week, an idea which should not be 
overlooked in any consideration of 
changing schedules. There is nothing 
sacred about holding classes five days 
a week. Numerous elective courses 
might well be offered for two or three 
periods a week and for less than “full” 
credit. 


Longer Class Periods 


Related to the directed study aspect 
is the possibility of lengthening the class 
period. Some schools are extending the 
“hour” period to 70 minutes. This plan 
has some obvious advantages, partic- 
ularly for large senior high schools. 
There are some schools in Michigan, 
for example, which have adopted the 
70-minute period with classes meeting 


four rather than five times weekly. The 
total weekly time in these cases is 
sufficient to justify full credit. 

If class periods are lengthened, ..nd 
if more and more after-school activities 
are moved into the regular school day, 
it follows that there will have to be 
some modification of the school day 
either through fewer periods per week 
for some courses and activities and/or 
through a lengthened school day. Since 
the first idea has already been discussed 
briefly, particular attention will be 
given to the idea of extending the school 
day. 

When bus routes are properly set up 
it should be no particular hardship to 
begin the high school sessions by 8:30 
o'clock. Many schools, urban and other- 
wise, now follow this practice although 
the result is frequently earlier dismissal 
rather than a lengthened day. By begin- 
ning earlier, and by shortening the noon 
hour to 45 minutes, a total of 45 min- 
utes can be gained even though dis- 
missal takes place at 4:00 o’clock. This 
would permit a school day of six reg- 
ular hour periods and one 45-minute 
period. In larger schools a closed noon 
hour with staggered lunch periods and 
a continuous scheduling of classes can 
contribute to more efficient program- 
ming. While no particular brief is held 
for these examples, it does seem clear 
that some lengthening of the school day 
is both imperative and attainable. 

For schools whose buses transport 
elementary as well as high school pupils, 
earlier starting of the school day would 
create some problems. This suggests 
again the importance of using imagina- 
tion. Perhaps a planned recreational 
program for the younger pupils both 
before and after their regular school day 
might be an answer. Then there are 
such activities as school clubs, student 
councils, and organized library sessions 
to utilize the lengthened day without 
making it too exhaustive. 


importance of Co-operative Effort 
Changes in scheduling, and in stu- 
dent programs, eliminating study halls 
as such, and lengthening the school 
day, can never succeed if planning for 
the changes does not extend out and 
beyond the administrator’s office. Stu- 
dent body, staff, board of education, 
and community need to understand the 
advantages and disadvantages of pro- 
posed changes, need to have an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions, make sugges- 
tions, and assist otherwise in planning 
the changes. Legitimate involvement of 
all interested parties will develop the 
understanding and support so necessary 
if improved educational opportunity is 
to result. Let’s work together on that 
high school schedule so that it may 
make a greater contribution to quality 
education. « 
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Students: 
Our P-R Punch 


A house-to-house tour 

of student “Volunteer Bond 
Boosters” was a big 
factor in Evergreen Park's 
bond victory — 


MARSHALL G. BATHO 


Superintendent of Schools 
Cook County District No. 231, 


Evergreen Park, Ill. 
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Three weeks before the recent vote on 
our school expansion bond issue, the Ever- 
green Park, Ill., high school P.T.A. execu- 
tive board met in a flurry of anxiety. 

“A 50-50 chance of defeat is forecast” 
. . « “People don’t realize that our school 
population has doubled since 1953” .. . 
“Not enough people have personal contact 
with the school to know its problems” — 
these were typical comments at the meet- 
ing, which was called to hear reports from 
the Citizens’ Survey Committee. 


The Problem 

The Evergreen situation was that of a 
fast-growing suburb with a 1950 popula- 
tion of 10,800 and a 1955 population of 
19,600. The first high school had been built 
in 1954 to house 750 pupils, but had to be 
prepared to take care of 1000 by 1958. 
Most of these facts were only half-realized 


by a heterogeneous population which had 
overflowed into the region from adjoining 
Chicago. 

A joint committee on educational needs, 
made up of housewives, businessmen, and 
public servants, had been selected the 
previous October by the school board to 
represent a cross-section of the community. 
The work of this committee had been sum- 
marized in an attractive folder, and the 
usual public relations work had been car- 
ried on with community organizations. 
However, among hundreds of new families, 
personal contact with the public school was 
wholly lacking. The school was not, in 
Evergreen, “our school.” 

Too many citizens were “bedroom” 
residents, with homes in Evergreen Park 
but jobs in Chicago, and owing full al- 
legiance to neither. Our problem was the 
same as that of the many other metropol- 
itan areas now multiplying across Amer- 
ica: How do you bring civic responsibility 
home to a large suburban mass of people? 


Students to the Rescue 

Fully aware of the school’s needs be- 
cause of this experience, and fired by the 
urgency of the situation as he heard it ex- 
pressed by the P.T.A. leaders, the student 
council president asked the Superintend- 
ent’s Advisory Council to let the students 


appeal to their neighbors. “It’s our duty 
to give the hundreds of young people 
coming after us the same high quality of 
opportunity that we have had,” he told the 
council. 

Unanimously the members voted to call 
an emergency assembly to explain the prob- 
lem to the student body. Because voting 
would take place February 23 and the first 
date available for an assembly was Feb- 
ruary 14, the public relations deadline was 
imminent. The students attending the as- 
sembly heard a complete story of the situa- 
tion from the board members in attend- 
ance: cost of expansion, tax increase, what 
was being built, why it was needed, the 
size of the proposed additions, and how 
many students the expanded buildings 
would be capable of handling. The student 
council president summarized the situation 
and told the students that they could show 
their loyalty and devotion to their high 
school and to their community in no better 
way than by uniting in a concerted effort 
in helping with the bond issue campaign. 
He suggested that they go from door to 
door and explain to the peopie in Ever- 
green Park the need for more and better 
school facilities and be prepared to answer 
the questions and objections of the people. 

Thirty-three students, the “Volunteer 
Bond Boosters,” as they called themselves, 
responded and went over all the informa- 
tion which they would need to carry to 
the individual voter, practiced speeches 
that would be short and to the point, and 
discussed questions that they had heard 
raised by opponents of the measure. From 
a list of names and addresses of these 
volunteers, council officers assigned teams 
to various areas of the village near their 
homes. 


The Campaign 

Organized into teams, they were given a 
daily report sheet that was to be filled out 
and turned in after each meeting of the 
canvassers. These sheets contained such 
information as the date, how many homes 
had been visited, how many hours each 
team had worked, how many people seemed 
interested, how many didn’t, and the com- 
mon questions that were asked about the 
bond issue by the citizens. 

The student council president compiled 
all the figures in the canvassing reports and 
found that with only 35 students and five 
evenings, they had visited well over 1500 
homes. 

After the polls had closed that evening 
and the votes had been counted, it was 
found that the bond issue which earlier 
had been given less than a 50-50 chance 
of succeeding had won by a nearly two to 
one vote. Members of the board of educa- 
tion stated that they felt the success of the 
bond issue was in a great measure due to 
the work accomplished by the “Volunteer 
Bond Boosters.” It was also said that there 
had been a record turnout of voters for 
this type of election. e 
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Some very basic thoughts 


on a perennial trouble area — 


A Look at Homework 


— How much and what kind? 


And the pros and cons of home assignments 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.5S.F. 
Professor of Psychology, St. Francis College, 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The highly controversial subject of 
homework makes its perennial appear- 
ance among all groups in any way 
connected, directly or indirectly, with 
schools and the school population. 
While it is the pupil who is respon- 
sible for doing the homework, and the 
teacher who assigns it, the transaction 
is by no means restricted to the pupil 
and teacher. 

Parents, principals, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and board members — all 
seem to have definite attitudes toward 
homework and the subsequent problems 
it frequently engenders. These attitudes 
run the complete gamut, from those 
who believe that children should have 
no homework at any time to those 
who are highly favorable toward the 
practice. 

Although there are those who de- 
nounce all home assignments and will 
continue to denounce them, home study 
has had and continues to have a tra- 
ditional place in our American educa- 
tional system. Though it may change 
form from time to time and from 
generation to generation, it seems likely 
that some form of home study will 
be maintained. Most school systems 
throughout the country continue to give 
home assignments in one form or 
another. 


Checking Home Assignments 
When homework is assigned, it is 
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important for the teacher to check upon 
this work, to see that it is actually 
accomplished, and to note that some- 
thing is achieved thereby. 

In some places it is customary for 
the children to correct their own papers 
or each others’ papers in school the 
following day. Even when this is done 
the teacher usually collects the papers 
to look them over briefly. Regardless 
of whether it be a home study assign- 
ment or a classroom assignment, the 
assignment made by the teacher must 
be called for by him. Educators are 
agreed that little or no desirable learn- 
ing is achieved when teachers make 
assignments and then rarely hold stu- 
dents responsible for them. 


Amount of Homework 


The amount of time that a child is 
expected to spend in home study varies 
greatly in the different localities. In 
general, however, the consensus of 
opinion among the more conservative 
indicates that a maximum should not 
exceed one hour in the upper grades, 
and half an hour in the intermediate 
grades. None should be given in the 
primary grades. 


Place to Do Homework 


When homework involves writing or 
study, it is highly important that the 
child have a definite place to do it. He 
certainly will not get much accom- 


plished if home assignment must be 
made in the family living room with 
other people either televiewing, listen- 
ing to the radio, or carrying on different 
types of conversation. The child can go 
to his own room if he has one; other- 
wise, some other portion of the house 
should be assigned. When no other 
place is available, suitable spots for 
study can be arranged in the attic or 
in the basement. Not much more is 
needed than a table, a chair, and ade- 
quate light. 

Another important item in _ the 
achievement of home assignments is 
deciding upon a definite time to do the 
work. If unprovided, it may occasionally 
become totally neglected as the child 
is more interested in some outdoor 
game or goes off to play with neighbors 
or with other children. It is better to 
decide in advance upon the time that 
will be allotted to home study. 

The parent who constantly interrupts 
his child in the midst of a game will 
not only irritate the child but may also 
develop within him an intense dislike 
for study, for school, and for all that 
is related to school learning. Once the 
child realizes that homework is his own 
responsibility, it will be wiser for the 
parents to allow him to arrange the 
time he wishes to provide for it, and 
then observe whether he holds to the 
time agreed upon. If the child learns 
to budget his time, he will see to it 
that the home study is not neglected. 


Do It Himself 


When work is assigned to be written 
it is of the utmost importance that the 
child do the work himself, rather than 
copy it after someone else has worked 
it out for him. When the latter occurs, 
little, if any, real learning takes place. 
The child only learns to get others to 
do his work. If the child has difficulty 
with a certain problem or other point 
in the assignment, a parent might help 
him over a difficulty by explaining the 
matter to him. This is entirely different 
from copying out answers worked by 
someone else, without understanding 
how they were achieved. 

Homework can greatly aid in the 
development of the child’s character 
and personality as well as his academic 
achievement. Properly assigned and 
properly fulfilled, home study can 
build habits of self-reliance and re- 
sponsibility and, when group assign- 
ments are made, of co-operation and 
working with others. Again, when the 
nature of the assignment is such as to 
permit it, a considerable amount of 
learning in related areas can _ be 
achieved. 


Variety in Method 


Different methods may be employed 
in home assignments. Homework may 
involve some written work; it may be 
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purely study; it may be some form of 
individual or group activity. Again it 
may be wise for teachers at times to 
give assignments over longer periods 
than day-by-day requirements. In this 
case, however, the parents must Co- 
operate with teachers so that such 
lengthy assignments are not left until 
the day before they are due. 

The case of Jimmy offers an example 
in point. By way of a project the fifth- 
grade teacher had given his class the 
two weeks’ assignment in geography. 
He had carefully estimated in advance 
the amount of time and noted that the 
majority of children in his class could 
complete the work within about five 
hours. This meant an average of 30 
minutes each evening, five evenings a 
week. The assignment was given with 
the date due two weeks hence. 

Jimmy, always an A student in his 
class, was interested in other recrea- 
tional activities at this time, and said 
nothing about his geography assign- 
ment to his parents. Then came the 
final Thursday evening. There was 
company in the house and he remained 
downstairs until about nine o’clock, 
when he politely excused himself say- 
ing that he must go upstairs to get 
his homework. After more than an 
hour his dad observed that he was still 
working very diligently. 

When the guests left around 10:30 
or 11 o’clock, Jimmy was still working 
industriously, but his dad insisted that 
it was time for him to go to bed. Quite 
an argument ensued, for the work had 
to be handed in the next mornirig. 
The parents, still unaware of the nature 
of the assignment, never surmised that 
it had been given two weeks earlier 
Deemiag the teacher unreasonable, they 
sent Jimmy to bed. With their permis- 
sion, however, he set his alarm clock 
for five o’clock the next morning. 

Nothing daunted, the lad promptly 
arose and continued to work diligently 
until time for breakfast, about 7:00 
a.m. Being a very quick and bright 
student, he did get his work accom- 
plished and took the completed project 
to school that morning, without ever 
telling his parents that he had neglected 
his homework for two weeks. 

It was several weeks later when one 
of the parents happened to meet the 
teacher, and the latter expressed his 
satisfaction over the fine work Jimmy 
was doing. At this point the parent 
inquired as to the reason for such an 
extreme amount of homework one eve- 
ning. Then the truth came out! 


Practical Home Assignments 


Such simple matters as meal plan- 
ning and setting the table can prove 
practical home assignments stemming 
from the class in health and hygiene. 
When most of the children in the 
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classroom belong to the Boy Scouts or 
the Girl Scouts, what they do on scout 
night can take the place of a school 
assignment. 

Other home assignments may be 
certain portions of projects carried on 
in the classroom. Some children may 
possess manipulative skills and be 
assigned the making of a certain portion 
of such as geographical and other social 
studies projects. Some may do model- 
ing, others frame work, others collect- 
ing materials needed in the project. 
Some may even be assigned specific 
library work necessary in carrying on 
the project. 

Even the listening to radio and tele- 
vision programs can afford good assign- 
ments but only if these are checked by 
the teacher, if they are well chosen, if 
they possess worthwhile positive values 
and, above all, if they are not in any 
way harmful to the child. 

Another valuable form of practical 
homework is recreational reading. Here, 
of course, there must be supervision 
that the right kinds of materials be 
made available to the children. 

With the aid of administrators or 
supervisors, or even of the children 
themselves, the teacher may ascertain 
the types of magazines coming into the 
home and see whether these be suitable 
for the age level of the child. Some 
homes do receive regularly several good 
children’s magazines. Again, it may be 
arranged that children take home books 
from the school library. These assign- 
ments may help to bring back the 
values of what has often been termed 


“a lost art,” namely, recreational read- 
ing in the home. The cultivation of 
good reading tastes and habits is cer- 
tainly a valuable objective to pursue in 
home assignments. 

It may be well for a new teacher in 
a community (and the older ones, 
too) to check for the facilities which 
this community offers for home assign- 
ments. There may be such interesting 
places as museums, art galleries, filtra- 
tion plants, fire stations, newspaper 
plants, and dozens of others that are 
conducive to the stimulation of learn- 
ing on the part of the children. It is 
true that skills in music and in art 
depend greatly upon native ability, yet 
much of the cultural value of these can 
be learned by even the elementary 
school child once his interests are 
aroused. 

Despite their arguing pro and con, 
most parents do expect their children 
to have some sort of homework, par- 
ticularly after they leave the primary 
grades. Properly planned, properly 
assigned, and properly checked in a 
follow-up, home assignments can be 
very beneficial to the child. They can 
also serve as fruitful steppingstones, 
bridging the gap between home and 
school, between parents and teachers. 

Further than this, they can serve as 
a means of improved community rela- 
tionships. Oftentimes it has happened 
that a community has taken cognizance 
of its educational institutions because 
the home assignments of the teachers 
necessitated the pupils’ contact with 
various agencies within the community. 


Trends 
in 
Homework — 


In Greenwich, Conn., the allot- 
ment of homework has been raised from 
one hour and a half per week to one 
and two thirds a day for grades seven 
and eight. Ninth-grade students will be 
required to do one and two thirds hours 
a day, in addition to a six-hour school 
day. 

In the K-6 schools, the work allot- 
ment was raised to 60 minutes for 
grades three through six; two or more 
assignments requiring 150 minutes per 
week will be required for children in 
grades five and six. 


In North Kingstown, R. L., the 


school board, considering a_ district 


policy toward homework, were almost 
unanimous in stating that school chil- 
dren should be assigned homework in 
moderate quantities well before the 
system’s current homework-starting time 
in grade seven. One recommendation 
was: 15 minutes for third graders and 
20 minutes for fourth graders. 


In Windsor, Ont., the high school 
principal, in advising parents how to 
help their children cover their increased 
schedule, suggested “proper lighting and 
a quiet atmosphere . . . for efficient 
study, and a pupil cannot be expected 
to give his attention to a subject with 
the radio or television blaring in his 
ear. Learning in a high school is not 
child’s play and cannot be accomplished 
when the student is bothered with dis- 
tractions.” 





In the so-called newer types of home- 
work which are carried on in the home 
or in various centers in the community 
much can be accomplished. Improved 
facilities within a community have 
often resulted from a home project. 
These are but the follow-ups of certain 
interests of the children which have 
been initiated in the school. They also 
enhance wholesome, co-operative un- 
derstanding within the family and 
within the community as a whole. 


Experimental Studies 


Experimental studies dealing with 
homework in the various school subject- 
matter fields have led to the conclusion 
that such homework actually causes no 
observable increase in growth of school 
learning. In a summary of such re- 
search up until 1941, Henry J. Otto 
reports, in the Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research, this same lack of 
growth in academic achievement. Sum- 
marizing the research of the following 
decade, the same author reports in the 
1950 edition of the same Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research that: “Com- 
pulsory homework does not result in 
sufficiently improved academic accom- 
plishments to justify the retention of 
the achievement argument as the chief 
justification for home study assign- 
ments.” Cooke and Brown, after an 
experiment in 1935 for the specific 
purpose of determining the value of 
homework, concluded: “Nothing is to 
be gained in the way of achievement 
by requiring elementary school pupils 
to study at home.” 

Despite all controversy, it seems that 
home assignments in one form or 
another are still part of our traditional 
system of education. Many agree with 
one view on homework: “Besides its 
educational benefit, homework is a 
distinctive contribution to character 
building.” However, one must be 
cautious in the amount, type, and kind 
of homework he assigns. Not all home- 
work aids in character development. 
Only when intelligently planned and 
carefully utilized can it contribute to 
character development. 

Certainly such homework which vio- 
lates the principles of the psychology 
of learning and which fails to take 
family circumstances into account can- 
not be considered educationally sound. 
There is much need for scientific study 
and investigation in the all-enveloping 
field of homework. In the first place, 
it must be of such a nature as to have 
some direct benefit for the child. Over 
and above this, properly handled, it 
can prove a valuable asset for public 
relations among home, community, and 
school. It is particularly in this area 
that administrators and board members 
can greatly assist the classroom 
teacher. * 
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‘demands good teachers. In 


What’s Wrong with 
Merit Rating? 


C. A. SHERMAN 


Superintendent, Brentwood, Pa., Schools 


Salaries for teachers based on perform- 
ances have received increased attention 
during the past decade. Reasons for this 
are not hard to identify. In the first place, 
teachers can no longer claim that they are 
working for starvation salaries. The public 
has shown a willingness to pay for good 
education but at the same time this public 
the second 
place, it is obvious that superior perform- 
ance is recognized in all other professions, 
as well as in industry. The question is why 
is it not recognized to a greater extent in 
the teaching profession? 


Opposition to Merit Rating 

Teacher organizations, per se, oppose the 
merit system for the establishment of sal- 
aries. The chief hue and cry seems to be 
that teaching cannot be rated and all 
schemes for rating are subjective. This 
argument is surprising, since it comes from 
a profession that is constantly judging 
others — pupils. All of us are constantly 
judging the other professions — medical, 
dental, legal, etc. We are laymen judging 
professionals. But with merit rating, it is 
the case of professionals judging the pro- 
fessional. 

Tenure and rigid salary schedules pro- 
vide a most restful haven for mediocre 
teachers. These are the ones who pre- 
dominantly resist merit rating, and do not 
want a competitive profession. They are 
not anxious to have their work compared 
to their more capable fellows. 

Some are aware of the fact that teachers 
are already in part on the merit system. 
For instance teachers are selected on merit 
in the better school systems. Teachers re- 
ceive promotions on merit. It is sad to 
note one of the few ways to recognize 
good teaching is promotion to supervisory 
or administrative positions. With this prac- 
tice many good teachers have been lost 
to the professions. First-rate teachers 
should be paid sufficiently well so that they 
do not have to “move up” in the profes- 
sion to receive a greater salary. 

Many school administrators and heads 
of teacher organizations are favorable to 
the lock-step method of schedule making. 
That is the easy way to do it. There is 
no criticism except from the public that is 
beginning to demand a merit system of 
salaries for teachers. (It is unfortunate, in- 
deed, that reforms frequently must have 
an exterior origin.) Almost everyone in the 
community knows who the good teachers 
are. Ask any of the nonprofessional per- 
sonnel in the school, and you will receive 
some logical answers. 


As a corollary to the merit system for 
salary increases, it would seem more high 
quality persons would be induced to enter- 
ing the profession because of the realiza- 
tion that productive effort would be re- 
warded as it is in most other lines of en- 
deavor. 


The Plan in Brentwood 

The writer has worked under the merit 
system. He has administered it for 14 
years, and from all indications a great 
majority of the teachers are favorable to it. 

When he came to Brentwood, Pa., two 
years ago, the board of school directors 
were of the opinion that across the board 
salary increases did not seem fair and 
just. One of the reasons for this feeling was 
that a premium was placed on longevity. 
Furthermore, it does not take a profes- 
sional educator to realize that the correla- 
tion between years. of experience and per- 
formance is not 100 per cent positive. 

The plan was explained to the teachers 
several times. Many questions were asked. 
When a secret ballot was taken, the count 
showed a vote of almost three to one in 
favor of trying the plan. 

Salaries have been announced for the 
1958-59 school year and no formal com- 
plaints have come to either the principals 
or the superintendent. As a matter of fact 
many teachers have commented about the 
fair treatment. The writer’s experience with 
merit salaries has not been adverse in any 
serious respect. The teacher morale has 
always been high. 

In establishing the salaries in Brentwood 
the superintendent and principals met at 
least four times and discussed each case 
individually. Before the salary list was 
ready for presentation to the board of 
school directors, the principals and super- 
intendent had defensible reasons for each 
salary increase. 

The inauguration and practice of the 
merit. salary systems requires that: 


1. Teachers be requested not to discuss 
their salaries with each other. 

2. The basic salary schedule must be 
high. In Brentwood’s case it is above the 
state mandated schedule. 

3. At least 40 per cent of the teachers 
must be receiving merit salaries. 

4. Teachers must feel free to discuss dis- 
satisfaction with either the principal or 
superintendent. 

5. There must be a mutual respect be- 
tween the teacher and administration. 

6. The board of school directors must not 
waver after the salary schedule has been 
adopted. i 
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It seems quite clear that only as chil- 
dren are “discovered” and “kept track 
of” can there be universal education. 


Indications of Need 

Very early, Heck emphasized the de- 
sirability of national as well as state 
uniformity.’ A little later he outlined 
a program for maintaining a state-wide 
school census.” 

In 1940 Segal and Proffitt stated that 
the major purpose of a continuous 
school census was to keep an account 
of all children of school age and to 
have available estimates of future school 
needs. They advocated that the con- 
tinuous census be extended to the state 
as a whole.’ 

In 1953 the U. S. Office of Education 
issued a handbook which listed the 
items of educational information that 
every state department of education 
should have available annually.* This 
handbook listed 17 major census items. 

Looby’s study of Missouri in 1956 
pointed out that “school personnel were 

t1Heck, A. O., A Study of Child Accounting Records, 
Ohio State University, 1925, p. 13. 

*Heck, A. O., Administration of Pupil Personnel, 
Ginn and Company, 1929, pp. 181-182 

%Segal, David, and Maris M. Proffitt, Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services as a Function of State Departments 
of Education, Bulletin No. 6, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1946, pp. 42-43 

*Reason, Paul L., Emery M. Foster, and Robert F. 
Will, The Common Core of State Educational Infor- 
mation, State Educational Records and Reports Series, 


Handbook I, U. S. Office of Education, 1953, pp 
36-38 
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Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
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aware of the advantages of state uni- 
form recording but were not aware of 
the advantages of national uniform 
recording.’”®° 

An article in 1956 by one of the au- 
thors of this article closed with this 
paragraph: °® 

Clearly on the basis of our national 
security as well as on the basis of equality 
of educational opportunity we need to 
know where the children of America are 

‘Looby, Arthur J., An Inventory of Permanent 
Cumulative Pupil Record Systems in Selected Mis- 
souri School Districts, Doctoral Dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1956, pp. 184-187. 

“Carpenter, W. W., “A Nationwide Continuous 
School Census,’ ScHoot Boarp Journat, Vol. 133, 
No. 4, Oct., 1956, pp. 31-32. 


located, their advancement in school, their 
health record, their movement from school 
district to school district within the state 
and to and from other states. We need to 
know these basic facts in order to assure 
equality of educational opportunity to all 
and, what is also very important, to assure 
the perpetuity of our America... . 

The survival rates of pupils pro- 
gressing through the public schools re- 
vealed a real need for a nationwide 
continuing census. 

In three separate years, the per cent 
of the public school enrollment in grade 
five in the United States, retained and 
graduated from high school eight years 
later, increased from 27.0 per cent in 
1941 to 51.8 per cent in 1951. It is 





FIGURE 1. 

Per cent of Public School 
Enrollment in the U. S. 

in Grade 5, in 1923—24, 
1932-33, and 1943—44, 
Retained and Graduated 
in 1930-31, 1939-40, 
and 1950-51 
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*Foster, E. M., Survival Rates of Pupils, U. S. Office of 
Education, Circular No. 193, 1941, Table 2. 


**Gaumnitz, W. H., High School Retention by States, 
U. S. Office of Education, Circular No. 398, 1954, page 11. 
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startling to note, however, that nearly 
50 per cent of the pupils enrolled in the 
fifth grades of the public schools of our 
nation in 1943-44 were not graduated 
from high school in 1951. 

The migration of public school pupils 
from state to state also reveals the need 
for a nationwide continuous census. 
This may be illustrated by a study of 
the state of birth of the graduates of the 
public high schools of Kansas City, Mo., 
in 1956. These pupils were born in 
nearly every state of the Union and in 
many foreign countries. 


TABLE 1. States of Birth of 2468 
Graduates of High Schools of Kansas 
City, Mo., in 1956 








North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Oregon-------- 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island------------ 0 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington. 
West Virginia- 
Wisconsin 
oming------------ 
Massachusetts 
Michigan District of Columbia----2 
Minnesota--- 
Mississippi 
Missouri Foreign Countries 


Austria--------------- 1 








Compiled by Herbert A. Sang, Kansas City, 
Mo., schools. 


TABLE 2. Number of Students En- 

rolled in the Senior High School of 

Springfield, Mo., in the Fall of 1957 

Who Have Attended School in Each 

of the States of the U. S. and the 
District of Columbia 








North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota--------- te) 


Washington-- 
West Virgini 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming 


District of Columbia-1 


Foreign Countries 








Compiled by Dr. A. M. Alexander, Spring- 
field, Mo., schools. 


Another indication of the need for a 
nationwide continuous census is the 
number of pupils who have attended 
school in states other than the one in 
which they were enrolled currently. Stu- 
dents enrolled in the senior high school 
of Springfield, Mo., in the spring of 
1957 had attended school in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and all the states of 
the union with the exception of eight. 

In 1957 one of the authors of this 
paper completed his doctoral study at 
the University of Missouri. This study 
made a distinct contribution by pre- 
senting a plan for a nationwide con- 
tinuous school census.’ 

The following plan* for a nationwide 
continuous school census is presented in 
the conviction that its salient feature 
would, if instituted, improve the con- 
ditions surrounding school census prac- 
tice throughout the nation. 

One point of clarification of necessity 
must be made. The recommended plan 
is national only in the sense that it is 
intended to make uniform provision for 
all the 48 states. It is not national in 
the sense that any national agency 
would be involved in the administration 
of state systems. It may well be that 
nationwide uniformity in continuous 
school census practice could be achieved 
through the co-ordinated efforts of the 
several state departments of education 
in striving toward the same or nearly 
identical goals. 


The National Plan 


1. State legislatures should require 
that a state-wide continuous school cen- 
sus be established and maintained in all 
states. This requirement should be gen- 
eral in nature, and should not prescribe 
in detail the procedures to be followed. 
It should, instead, require that state de- 
partments of education establish mini- 
mum regulations and requirements rela- 
tive to the continuous school census. 

2. State legislatures should require 
that all children, within specified census 
ages, be included under the provisions 
of the continuous school census. 

3. State legislatures should require 
the several state departments of educa- 
tion to especially note all handicapped 
children in the continuous school cen- 
sus, indicate their location, and describe 
the nature and extent of their disabil- 
ities. 

4. State departments of education 
should study the problems associated 
with the establishment and maintenance 
of a continuous school census within 
their respective states, and should es- 
tablish minimum regulations and re- 
quirements for a continuous school cen- 
sus. 


A Proposed Pian for a 
s School Census, Doctoral Dis- 
1957 


Oliver, Kenneth D., Jr., 
Nati ide Conti 





sertation, University of Missouri, 
SIbid., pp. 201-202, 203-206. 


5. Each state department of educa- 
tion should create a division of census 
within the state department of educa- 
tion. A director of census should be 
employed as. the administrative head 
of this division. An adequate staff of 
persons trained in child-accounting ac- 
tivities should also be employed. 

6. The function of the division of 
census should be to assume the leader- 
ship in improving continuous school 
census practices on the local school dis- 
trict level through: research services, 
consultative services, the constant ad- 
visement of local school district officials 
on methods of improving the taking and 
keeping of continuous school census in- 
formation. 

7. The division of census should pre- 
scribe and provide the basic forms, 
records, and reports that will be needed 
in conducting the continuous school 
census on the local level. 

8. The division of census should 
maintain up-to-date records of pupil 
migration within and between states, as 
well as estimates of pupil populations. 
It should also require regular and fre- 
quent reports of continuous school cen- 
sus information from local school dis- 
tricts. All of the information so as- 
sembled will be of use in long-range 
educational planning on the state level; 
specifically, these data may be used for: 


a) Planning for future school building 
needs 


Predicting kindergarten 
school enrollments 
Checking enrollments 
Changing school district boundaries 
Checking on attendance 

Research studies 

Estimating school population trends 
Identifying special groups of children 
for the purpose of making state-wide 
provisions for them. 


. The division of census should pre- 
pare and disseminate a manual of direc- 
tions for conducting a continuous school 
census. 

10. The division of census should 
recommend a variety of methods for 
keeping the census up to date in local 
school districts. Inasmuch as possible, 
local school districts should be em- 
powered to utilize information from all 
sources, agents, and agencies deemed 
necessary to the maintenance of up to 
dateness in the local continuous school 
census. 

11. The division of census should 
recommend: 

a) Procedures for transferring pupils 

within the state, and to other states 

b) Possible uses of continuous school 

census data on the local school dis- 
trict level 

Methods of taking and filing con- 
tinuous school census data 
Procedures for administering the lo- 
cal continuous school census. 


and pre- 
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Last year’s Sputnik launching 
may well have been the “Octo- 
ber Revolution” of U. S. Educa- 
tion, opening up a new era in 
our schools and our curriculum. 
In the area of industrial arts 
and vocational education, there 
have been changes, and this 
three-part survey considers 
some of these new 


concepts — 


the new look in 


IA 
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With stress on more math, science, etc. — 


Why—The Industrial Arts 


MARSHALL L. SCHMITT 


Specialist for Industrial Arts, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Main Street, U. S. A., in 1958 is a 
great deal different from that same 
street in 1908. No longer is it possible 
for youngsters to stand by the “open 
door” to watch the village blacksmith 
with his sinewy arms and blackened 


hands twist red hot pieces of metal into 
shapes for use on wagons, plows, or 
ornamental fences. No longer is it pos- 
sible for them to watch the local miller. 
One finds that the local grist mill has 
all but disappeared. Broken paddle 
wheels and a heavy growth of bushes 
covering the once proud building are 
but reminders of days long past. The 
chance to watch a system of conveyors 
in a continuous production line to proc- 
ess flour is not available to these 
children. Nor is the slaughtering of 
animals, gathering food, making cloth- 
ing, and helping “raise a barn,” a part 
of the experience of most present-day 
youth. 

Even the gasoline stations that dot 
the corners of many crossroads do little 
“real work” on automobiles other than 
feeding the bottomless gas tanks, clean- 
ing windows, adding water to steaming 
radiators, and opening cans filled with 
a syrup-like liquid called 20 or 30 
weight. When these chores are com- 
pleted, engine hoods are closed with a 
snap and the attendant does not even 
have to calculate or make change — he 
just looks at a dial and writes figures 
on a pad. 

On some farms, huge combines line 
up in precision order and with an in- 


_ satiable appetite sheer a field of wheat 


so it looks like a new mowed lawn. 
Trucks with bodies groaning and tires 
bulging move the precious grains to 
storage bins—finally, some of the 
grains appear as a loaf of bread in a 
super market. 

These scenes can be repeated and re- 
peated with the products of industry 
that are a part of the lives of all of us. 
From everyday plates to Sunday china 
dishes, from bicycles to automobiles, 
from dog houses to home dwellings, 
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from doll dresses to a closet full of 
clothes, youngsters see end products but 
have little or no chance to learn the 
romance of their manufacture. The in- 
spiration, the sweat, the search for new 
products, the never ending process to 
improve life and make a better world 
escapes most children of today. 

Where in the education of our boys 
and girls will they learn about the “be- 
hind the scene” activity? Where will 
they hear the clang of metal so char- 
acteristic of forge work, feel the heat 
of a white hot ribbon of steel, listen to 
the pulse beat of the drop hammer, 
smell the odor of plastics, feel the 
dampness of the moisture laden air of 
a spinning room, use a well-balanced 
tool, fabricate products with earth and 
synthetic material, control machines, 
and work hard at worthwhile tasks? It 
is in this area of living that “the in- 
dustrial arts” makes its greatest con- 
tribution to the education of all young- 
sters. 


The Industrial Arts 


If we subscribe to the postulate that 
a major purpose of education is to 
transmit a way of life, then the indus- 
trial arts must become a part of the 
total education program so as to reflect 
today’s complex industrial life. From 
the earliest time to the present — even 
more so in the future — man will need 
to work with tools, materials, and ma- 
chines. These are the things of tech- 
nology which give body to ideas formu- 
lated in the mind. The industrial arts, 
as a curriculum area in the schools, pro- 
vides the setting for students to learn 
about industry — the user of technology 
—and experience the act of creating 
from materials, new and different forms 
which have greater human value. In so 
doing, students will be able to under- 
stand and be sensitive to materials, 
processes, machines, tools, principles, 
applications, operations, opportunities 
for work, quality of products and serv- 
ice, maintenance, achievements, the sig- 
nificance of technology and its effect 
on society and the individuals within 
that society. 

Like the curricula areas of language 
arts and social studies that have courses 
like creative writing, history of litera- 
ture, penmanship, English, drama, world 
history, current events, and American 
government, the industrial arts offers 
courses like laboratory of industries, 
transportation, general metalwork, elec- 
tricity/electronics, graphic arts, general 
woodwork, and ceramics for students to 
learn about the technical side of society 
——man’s control over his environment. 
The industrial arts makes its contribu- 
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“The industrial-arts curriculum area can be to students in school 


tion in all levels of public education; 
elementary, junior high, and senior high 
school. 


In the Elementary School 


In the elementary schools, industrial 
arts activities enrich the broad units of 
instruction. The students work with 
common materials like paper, clay, rags, 
pieces of wood, metal, clothing, and 
leather by direct experience. Hand tools 
provide in the main the devices by 
which these materials are cut, molded, 
drilled, and shaped to meet the needs 
of the learners. Some limited power 
tools may be introduced in the upper 
grades. These direct experiences lay the 
groundwork for understanding our tech- 
nical society and the interrelationship 
of goods and services to everyday living. 

“How many sixths are there in a 
third?” asked a fourth grader of her 
teacher after a session with the problem. 
“T still don’t understand,” the little girl 
said. The teacher then took a pair of 
scissors, a pencil, compass, and a piece 
of paper and cut a circle into six equal 
parts for her. Without hesitation, the 
child said, “Oh yes, I see now. It is 
two sixths.” Abstract concepts can be 
made more meaningful with concrete 
evidence. The foregoing illustration is 
one of many ways in which tools and 
materials can be correlated with teach- 
ing units. 

Forming clay bowls and pots like the 
Indians did when this country was 
young makes their civilization in a so- 
cial studies unit come to life. A farm 
yard built to scale has a great many 
implications. How paper, clothing, pots, 
pans, food, and scores of other things 
are produced and the importance these 
things have in the lives of children is 
made clearer by direct experience with 
them. 


In the Junior High School 


The industrial arts as an integral 
part of the junior high curriculum 
(grades 7, 8, and 9) provides boys and 
girls with the opportunity to experience 
work in many different aspects of in- 
dustry. Laboratory of industries, wood- 
working, metalworking, ceramics, draw- 
ing, textiles, and graphic arts are but 
a few of the broad subject matter 
courses that may be offered. The basic 
industrial processes, including tools, ma- 
chines, and materials with their related 
human problems constitute the source 
of curriculum content. Emphasis in this 
program is breadth of industrial under- 
standing and experience in as many ac- 
tivities as feasible. One has but to watch 
the expression on the face of a seventh 
grader the first time he uses a jigsaw 


instead of a handsaw to cut a piece of 
wood. The importance of “power” is 
fully demonstrated in this act. Alert 
teachers capitalize on direct experiences 
like these to give real meaning to under- 
standings so difficult to teach. 

This important period of life for the 
young adolescent needs school experi- 
ences which help him achieve self-con- 
fidence, aid him in the choice of a 
career, and help him acquire a set of 
values which will help guide his be- 
havior. Sampling many kinds of work 
is one way in which youngsters find 
out their interests and abilities. This 
self-analysis is vitally important since 
the choice of selecting a curriculum in 
the senior high school is not far away. 

Over this three-year period, the stu- 
dent can decide more intelligently on 
his own goals. The world of work or 
advanced education holds for him some 
apprehension but planning and building 
a project, working side by side with 
his fellow classmates in a more natural 
social setting, experimenting, and com- 
pleting worthwhile tasks help dispel 
anxiety about the future by giving him 
confidence to handle problems in the 
present. 


In the Senior High School 


Senior high school industrial arts pro- 
vides the opportunities for students to 
receive advanced work in _ various 
courses sampled at the junior high 
school level. It is particularly valuable 
for students with interests and abilities 
in the technical and scientific fields. A 
detailed study of a local or a national 
industry gives students insights into 
mass production principles; importance 
of interchangeable parts; quality con- 
trol; plant organization; personnel; 
time study; materials handling devices; 
automation; importance of jigs and fix- 
tures; the need for detailed drawings; 
experimental prototypes of products; 
and the constant struggle of industry 
to improve quality, increase production, 
and reduce costs. 

A well-rounded senior industrial-arts 
program includes advanced courses re- 
flecting a variety of industries. Under- 
standing how production principles ap- 
ply to industries where techniques of 
manufacture differ radically points out 
to students how industrialization affects 
all people. New methods in transporta- 
tion, communication, manufacture, and 
the development of new ways of gen- 
erating power are constantly affecting 
the lives of all of us. The result of the 
application of this new technology in 
these fields necessitates constant revi- 
sion of curricular materials in industrial 
arts so as to reflect these changes. 
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The industrial arts provides the stu- 
dent opportunities to use what he has 
learned in physics, chemistry, and math- 
ematics. Building a machine using a 
vacuum pump to cause atmospheric 
pressure to force heated sheet plastic 
against a curved mold is but one of 
many examples of applied science in 
action. Making a working model of a 
rocket engine or electric computor are 
other examples. The opportunity for 
correlation of the physical sciences 
and mathematics with the industrial 
arts exists —— ways must be found for 
the student with a science background 
to work, experiment, and develop in 
so far as possible, new processes and 
new materials. Men like Franklin, 
Edison, Armstrong, Curtiss, and West- 
inghouse may come from this group. 


In Summary 


In the elementary school (grades 
1-6), the industrial arts offers enrich- 
ment to the broad areas of study such 
as: home and school, neighborhood, 
community, lands of other people, life 
in America and other lands. The indus- 
trial arts helps develop a clearer under- 
standing of the people who do the 
work of the world. The students learn 
the use of hand tools, some machines, 
materials, and processes as they affect 
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what technology is to adults in industrial life.” 


people in making the world a better 
place in which to live. 

The junior high school provides for 
all boys and girls a variety of experi- 
ences to discover their interests, abil- 
ities, and attitudes with regard to indus- 
trial life——its occupations, processes, 
tools, materials, and machines. These 
experiences help provide a basis for 
helping students make a choice of a 
career and help them become better 
consumers and understand industrializa- 
tion and its impact on society. 

Senior high school industrial arts pro- 
vides all-round technical understanding, 
opportunity for correlation with the 
physical sciences and other courses, for 
intensified study of technical problems 
related to industry, for an increased 
level of competence in the use of tools, 
machines, and materials. It provides the 
graduate with a fundamental under- 
standing of our technical society and 
a broad technical background for ready 
adjustment to a changing world. 

The schools must provide a qualified 
teacher, a piace to work, enough tools, 
machines, and materials to serve these 
students. The industrial-arts curriculum 
area can be to students in school what 
technology is to adults in industrial life. 
To be educated liberally today, one 
needs technical understanding. a 


“The schools must provide 

a qualified teacher, 

a place to work, enough tools, 
machines, and materials 

to serve these students .. . 

To be educated liberally today, 
one needs technical 
understanding... .” 
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using “local talent” in — 


Selecting 
Shop 


Equipment 


JACK FABER 
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As an intelligent man, would you pur- 
chase a new automobile from a dealer mi- 
nus a steering wheel because you could get 
the car $10 cheaper than a fully equipped 
comparable car, offered by another dealer? 
You say, “Certainly not!” Then why install 
lathes in a new schoo! shop not equipped 
with faceplates or centers? Without face- 
plates and centers, lathes are as useless 
for-the instructional needs of the students 
and their instructors as a wheelless auto- 
mobile is to your driving needs. 

Would you permit an interior decorator 
to select the furnishings of your new home 
completely independent of your and your 
wife’s tastes and desires? Again you say, 
“No.” Then why furnish the new school 
shops minus the advice of the occupants 
in charge —the shop instructors? 

Would you let someone outside the fam- 
ily locate the furniture in your new home 
without asking your and your wife’s willing 
and able co-operation? “No,” again. Then 
why leave the school shop planning almost 
exclusively to someone outside the school 
system? 

These questions may seem at first to be 
completely unfounded and to represent un- 


common and isolated situations. And still 
it is true that in smaller communities pur- 
chases of school shop machinery and tools 
and the layouts of shops in new schools 
are handled in this way. Our large city 
systems are mostly free of this problem 
of improper layouts of new school shops 
and unwise purchases of new shop ma- 
chinery. The large cities employ educators 
capable of preparing complete specifica- 
tions. They avoid the bad practices de- 
scribed above. 

Incomplete specifications for shop ma- 
chinery always involve added purchases 
later on. In the long run, these delayed 
purchases are more costly to the school 
district by a considerable sum. 

Many of the millions of dollars ex- 
pended today for new school construction 
are spent, however, not in the large cities 
but in the rural areas, the small towns, 
and in suburban communities where the 
population is booming. Birth rate statistics 
clearly show the growth to come will be 
in these areas rather than the large cities, 
and it is for this reason that school ad- 
ministrators in smaller school districts must 
face the issue of sound methods of school 
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shop planning. Present policies and pro- 
cedures in this are haphazard at 
best in many small school districts, and in 
suburban areas. 

Most of the trouble originates between 
the time when the bonds are approved 
and the contracts for the building are let. 

Superintendents, boards of education, and 
business managers all too often pass on the 
specifying and buying of shop machinery 
to the architect or builder. In effect, they 
confess their own lack of knowledge in 
this area. In the vast majority of cases, 
the architects and builders are in no better 
position to specify machinery for school 
shops than are the school executives. Ex- 
isting local rulings may alter the handling 
of the problem, but certain basic funda- 
mentals can be applied in many situations. 

First, the top team of school adminis- 
trators must decide the physical size and 
shape of the shops. This is an essential 
part of the overall task of the educational 
planning of a new school building. The 
writer believes that the shop instructor or 
supervisor should make well considered 
general recommendations to the superin- 
tendent at this point. Only the superintend- 
ent knows fully the emphasis to be placed 
on each instructional activity, and only 
he is able to properly allocate and balance 
the amounts of physical space to be de- 
voted to the school shops and to other 
instructional areas consonant with the total 


educational program. 

Second, the chairman of the shop de- 
partment in an existing school in the school 
district should be invited to meet the school 
architect and review the plans in these 
formative stages. If the instructor is to be 
responsible for the curriculum, he should 
not be penalized by withholding authority 
which will implement this responsibility. 
This recommendation is based on the 
premise that few superintendents, board 
members, or architects are intimately ac- 
quainted, as is the shop instructor or super- 
visor, with the importance of the physical 
aspects of a school shop as related to shop 
curriculum. Academic instructors do not 
face a multiple activity room as does the 
shop man, nor need they concern them- 
selves with problems of safety, etc., as 
does the shop instructor. Who better un- 
derstands the importance of shop lighting 
than the man whose students are using 
power machinery? 

In districts where no shops exist in the 
school system and the proper help cannot 
come from within, the highest type co- 
operation can be secured from the state 
departments of education, from a local 
university or college, or even from neigh- 
boring school districts where shop instruc- 
tors are employed. The better type of 
representatives of shop machinery manu- 
facturers will also give help. 

While built-in ducts for carrying off 


When selecting equipment 

for the industrial-arts areas 

of a new school, the board of 
education should work closely 
with its industrial-arts 
department in initiating 
machine and tool specifications. 


shavings and sawdust, may represent prog- 
ress in shop planning, the improper location 
of traps for such ducts can result in the 
forced misuse or little practical use of 
certain types of machinery. 

Third (and perhaps the key to the entire 
matter), why delegate to outsiders the re- 
sponsibility of writing machine specifica- 
tions? “Consultants” are often employed 
by the architect because the latter is not 
an educational expert. For a comparatively 
small compensation, the architect can en- 
gage a consultant. But it is help from 
outside your school district. For a lesser 
expenditure the work can be accomplished’ 
more efficiently by the school staff. Who 
is better qualified to specify machines 
suited to the local curriculum than the 
man who is doing the teaching? 

If administrators should fear that such 
liberality with the shop department might 
result in a huge expenditure, the fears can 
be allayed by setting a limit on the total 
sum to be spent. Paring down expenditures 
by discarding the last two pages of an 
instructor’s original requisition — and it is 
done—is the height of administrative 
stupidity. 

Fourth, if the architect upon advice of 
change in the shop plan by relocating a 
door or closet or windows, he should 
immediately inform the shop instructor so 
that the latter may check the effect. The 
relocation of machinery by the architect, 
due to plan revisions without regard for 
the shop curriculum, or knowledge of the 
use of a given machine, can set off a 
chain reaction of serious errors. This often 
happens after the architect has submitted 
a plan to a shop consultant. The harm 
canot be corrected because the consultant 
has long since departed from the scene. 

The preceding four steps can do much 
to eliminate needless errors in new shop 
planning and arrangement. The school shop 
machinery orders should be placed by the 
school board. If for local reasons the 
building contractor does the purchasing 
under the architect’s supervision, no harm 
can be done to the shop curriculum pro- 
vided the planning was initiated by the 
staffs and the specifications were written 
by them. No architect or builder can refuse 
to follow the specifications set up by the 
local board of education. 

In addition to a genera! state of con- 
fusion which results from such planning 
and procurement errors, a much greater 
problem comes into focus— the problem 
of shop teachers who cannot properly con- 
duct their classes until the term is weeks 
and months old. It is not right, inadvert- 
ently or otherwise, to hinder the education 
of the children when these hindrances can 
be avoided. 

To summarize: when building a new 
school which will include in its educational 
program specialized industrial education 
areas, a board of education should work 
closely with a representative of the in- 
dustrial arts department in initiating ma- 
chine and tool specifications. In no other 
way is it possible to insure a well organized 
operative program of instruction with little 
or no delay, with needed economy, and 
with contented members of the instruc- 
tional staff. Such a situation will insure 
the highest qualities of instruction for the 
school district. 
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The William E. Grady 
Vocational High School 


Views of the mural and sculpture: 
above, the main entrance; below, 
the passageway between the audi- 
torium-gymnasium building and the 
shop-classroom building on the right. 


HANK BLOOMGARDEN 
New York, N. Y. 


Over the years it has been unfortunate 
that the term “Vocational High School” 
has been the subject of considerable misin- 
terpretation by students and the public. 
Somehow, many individuals have regarded ry a 
vocational education as an adjunct to the 
reform school, whose designation often is 
something like “Industrial Home for Young 
Men,” or as an adjunct to the continuation 
school concept which has provided part- 
time education and training for a limited 
number of hours each week for boys and — Photographs courtesy of Architects Associated 
girls who had quit school to go to work. 
Actually, the term “vocational training” 


An exterior view of the William E. Grady vocational high school, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— Katz, Waisman, Blumenkranz, Stein, Weber, Archi- 


tects Associated, New York, were the architects. Dr. John J. Theobald 
is superintendent in New York schools. 
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beauty 


from Joliet 





The porcelain-enameled stee/ panels 
in this school are new, but they have already 
passed the test of time. Panels like these have 
been used for more than 20 years. No other 
coated panel has a service record like this, 
because only steel can withstand the very high 
temperatures needed to fire the highest quality 
enameling frits. The finished surface is like 
glass—no pores, no place for grime or moisture 
to seep in. Rainfall keeps them clean. 


The Hufford Junior High School in Joliet, Illinois 
was built at a surprisingly low cost because steel 
window-wall construction is economical. Window 
walls are light, so less foundation and structural 
materials are needed. It's a fast way to build, so it 
reduces labor costs and equipment rental fees. The 
total window-wall area was 14,844 square feet, which 
included panels, sash and glass. 

This modern way to build deserves your special 
attention. United States Steel produces quality USS 
Vitrenamel Sheets for porcelain-enameling, stainless 
steel, bar sections for window sash, and structural 
sections for framing. For more information about steel 
window walls, write to United States Steel, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

USS and Vitrename/ are registered trademarks 


Hufford Junior High School, Joliet, lilinois 

Architects & Engineers: Childs & Smith, Chicago, Illinois 
Gen. Contractor: Mercury Builders, Inc., Forest Park, Illinois 
Panel Fabricator: The Erie Enameling Company, Erie, Pa. 
Window Wall Manufacturer: Fenestra, inc., Detroit, Michigan 


Below is a view of the automotive service station 
shop of the William E. Grady vocational school. At 
the right is one of the plant's sheet-metal shops. The 
views illustrate the extensive equipment of the shops. 


Inside 
the 
Shops - 


might be applied to the training one re- 
ceives in what we commonly refer to as 
“professional” schools — schools for the 
training of doctors, lawyers, even engineers 
who, incidentally, may eventually become 
“Professional Engineers.” However, the 
term has not been that loosely defined and 
it has been quite usually limited to those 
educational institutions which have de- 
veloped to provide for two broad needs 
of the nation, the individual, and the econ- 
omy: first, to take the place of the ap- 
prenticeship systems under which virtually 
all craftsmen and artisans received their 
schooling until the rapid growth of indus- 
try outpaced the ability of apprenticeships 
to provide for the needs; and second, to 
provide training grounds for the thousands 
of young men and women to whom income, 
rather than college, must be the next step 
after high school. Since there are so many 
in this category, and since, in any event, 
our institutions of higher education have 
such limited classroom and enrollment 
space as to preclude the admission of all 
graduates of the academic high schools 
alone, it is obvious that the vocational 
high school has rendered, and will continue 
to render, an important public service in 
the preparation of young men and women 
for positions in industry, commerce, agri- 
culture, and even domestic life. 

With the realization that the vocational 
high school is directly related to the eco- 
nomic needs of young people and the na- 
tion, with an appreciation of the public’s 
understandings about vocational education, 
and with a feeling that vocational educa- 
tion need not inhibit cultural growth nor 
eliminate a sense of pride in the institution, 
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the architectural firm of Katz, Waisman, 
Blumenkranz, Stein, Weber, New York, 
viewed the challenge of the William E. 
Grady vocational high school. 


Creative Designing 

In designing this school, they were de- 
termined to provide a place of beauty as 
well as utility, a place which would stimu- 
late learning as well as a sense of pride, a 
place which would train the individual and 
provide facilities for numerous community 
activities, a place which would best utilize 
the site without affecting the integrity of 
the neighborhood, a place which would pro- 
vide optimum facilities for training and 
education consistent with the number of 
students to be served. 

The school itself is an example of the 
creative results of modern technology and 
fine artisanship. The materials selected in- 
clude the most modern that industry can 
produce — glazed brick, tempered and heat- 
resistant glass, enameled metal wall panels, 
aluminum sash, and plastic-faced wall 
block. However, since materials alone do 
not result in a successful building, the 
architects decided that they would empha- 
size the spirit of the school and suggest 
the purpose of its program and of educa- 
tion generally, by adding the creativity of 
two world-famous artists, Ben Shahn and 
Constantino Nivola. 

The inspiration of these artists took 
shape in mural and sculpture, and this in- 
spiration has been transmitted into the 
reactions and enthusiasm of the students 
and faculty. For the facade of the school, 
just above the main entrance, Mr. Shahn 
executed a 50-foot mosaic mural some eight 


feet in height. This mural, with its colors 
as variegated as those of nature, has a 
simple and eloquent theme, namely, that 
technological advance, devoid of intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual advances, will 
become a blight upon mankind. The mural 
portrays some of the destructive potential- 
ities of science and technology deprived of 
enlightened outlook, and indicates that man 
has, within his own capacity, the ability 
to destroy himself or to expand his civil- 
ization to new horizons. 

From left to right, the mural reads as 
follows: A series of forms which are 
fragmentary representations of the most 
advanced mechanical devices, symbolize a 
reign of technology. Among the forms are 
seen elements of twisted steel, suggestive 
of Hiroshima or a tottering Arch of 
Triumph. Next is seen the figure of man 
plunging headlong downward, suggesting 
that a world of advanced science and skills, 
bereft of spiritual values, may witness the 
fall of man. The central panel introduces a 
new mood. It is dominated by the figure 
of the Phoenix, the mythological creature 
which dies amid flames and is reborn out 
of its own ashes. This symbolizes man’s 
power of self-regeneration. 

The next section of the mural is intro- 
duced by the figure of an artist or archi- 
tect who grasps in his hand the tools of 
his profession. His expression indicates in- 
decision as to which way to turn — whether 
toward destruction or toward technological 
advancement enhanced by social values. 
The final episode of the right-hand section 
of the mural shows Maimonides, the phi- 
losopher. He holds an open book on the 
pages of which appear the words: “Teach 
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At the right is the 
school’s science shop 
which illustrates the 
block walls, the as- 
phalt tile floors, the 
fluorescent lighting 
which is found in all 
of the schools’ shop 
and classroom areas. 
To integrate theory 
and application in vo- 
cational educational 
instruction, the school 
has classrooms and 
shops on opposite 
sides of the corridors, 
as illustrated below 
by the main floor 
plan. 


thy tongue to say ‘I do not know,’ and 
thou shalt progress.” 

In his sculpture, Constantino Nivola 
visualized the conception of the voca- 
tional high school and translated this into 














a symbol understandable to all. Hence, 
Nivola has used hands as a major symbol 
representing the student’s development, and 
these hands convey to the student an ap- 
preciation of his capacity to use his hands. 
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Yet, Nivola’s work also conveys the idea 
that the student, in learning to work 
capably with his hands, must have an 
awareness of the great teaching and think- 
ing that can be sources of guidance. Hence, 


f. custodian 
g. office 

h. guidance 
- assistant 

. teachers 

. passage 

. electric shops 
. graphic arts 
. metal shops 
. advanced metal 
. science class. 
. science labs 
. science prep. 
. classrooms 
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books and intertwined mathematical sym- 
bols are depicted. The entire sculpture — 
the hands, the books, the symbols, repre- 
sent man’s ability to record and transfer 
knowledge and to release it in the form of 
creative artisanship. 

So the Shahn mural on the facade and 
the Nivola sculpture on the outside wall 
of the auditorium wing of the building 
have been related to the purpose of voca- 
tional education, and to the desire of the 
architects to build, to communicate, and 
to inspire. Responses of students, faculty, 
and visitors, as well as the community, 
indicate the successful accomplishment of 
this primary aim. 


Specialized Shop 

The Grady school, which opened its 
doors to some 2000 students in September, 
1957, contains 33 specialized shops. Among 
these are shops for woodworking, building 
construction, boat building, metal machin- 
ing, electrical work, motor wiring, radio 
and television, domestic heating, sheet 
metal and pipe fitting, automatic controls, 
automotive repair and servicing, mechan- 
ical drawing, painting, sign making, photog- 
raphy, and printing. A close relationship 
between theory and application — the basis 
of vocational education — has been accom- 
plished by placing shops and classrooms 
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Above is a view 

of the Grady auditorium, 
which seats 800 students. 
At left is the school’s 
well-equipped 
gymnasium. 


on opposite sides of a 
corridor. 

These vocational shops, the heart of the 
school, have been laid out by a team of 
educators, the architects, and shop plan- 
ning engineers, to provide the atmosphere 
and the equipment in an arrangement most 
effective as a tool for teaching. All the 
shops have special provisions for showing 
film strips and films, storing special audio- 
visual equipment, displaying products and 
exhibits, and for conducting demonstrations 
with equipment, display panels, or chalk 
boards. 

To maintain the comprehensive nature 
of the school, a series of classrooms are 
provided adjacent to the shops, for in- 
structions in the social studies, sciences, 
related arts, and complementary subjects 
of the curriculum. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note that the faculties of 
the nearby Abraham Lincoln high school 
and the William E. Grady vocational high 
school, have recently worked out a co-op- 
erative program whereby students from 
either school may take courses at the 
other. Thus, Grady students will benefit 
from the broader academic base of the 
Lincoln school, and Lincoln students whose 
technical and scientific and related inter- 
ests cannot be satisfied at Lincoln, will 
benefit from the excellent facilities at 


sound-insulated 


Grady. Fortunately for students and fac- 
ulty alike, the two schools are no more 
than a few minutes walk apart, for it is 
this proximity that permitted the develop- 
ment of this unusual program. 


The Auxiliary Wing 

At the Grady school, the architects have 
provided a separate wing which houses a 
large, well-equipped gymnasium, an audi- 
torium which accommodates 800 persons, 
and a large cafeteria which opens to the 
outdoors. While maintaining complete unity 
with the entire body of the school, this 
wing serves the dual purpose of making 
certain facilities available for community 
activities without infringing on school pro- 
grams running at the same time. The 
gymnasium is ideally lighted from above 
with a series of barrel vaults which allow 
light to come in above eye level of players 
and spectators. These unique barrel vaults 
also serve to implement the acoustical 
balance of the gymnasium by concen- 
trating, rather than diffusing sound. The 
auditorium, developed after extensive 
acoustical studies, resulted in a new form 
for the room itself, hung inside the shell 
of the building. Various reflective and ab- 
sorptive materials have been used to create 
a room which minimizes reverberation and 
provides optimum acoustical level for lec- 
tures, motion pictures, and other activities. 

From the lobby of the auditorium and 
gymnasium inside the building, which is 


reached by a wide ramp from the en- 
trance to the school, there is an exterior 
ramp which leads to the mall, terraces, 
and play fields. 


Meeting Limitations 

In approaching the entire design project 
for the Grady school, the architects had 
to face certain area and zoning limitations. 
These factors led to a determination for a 
multistory solution with the classrooms and 
shops in the main structure, and the audi- 
torium, gymnasium, and cafeteria, in the 
separate wing previously described. Work- 
ing within the limitations imposed by site 
and zoning regulations, and due in no 
small measure to their excellent working 
relationship with the board of education 
of the city of New York, the architects 
were able to achieve a structure which in- 
corporate striking design and layout fea- 
tures without sacrificing economy of opera- 
tion and maintenance. Yet the purpose of 
the school —to teach, to train, to illum- 
inate and inspire, has been fully met. 

In the Grady school, utility has been 
combined with artistic form and design. 
The community has been integrated into 
the school as the school was intertwined 
with the community. The Grady school 
represents the creativity of the architects 
and those who worked with them — all of 
whom regard architecture as a means of 
social expression and realization, and a 
school particularly, as an opportunity to 
serve our most important resource and as- 
set — our youth and our man power a 
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After you‘ve applied principles of economy 


in design, construction methods, and materials — 


Insist on 


Economical Engineering, Too! 


HAROLD W. BOLES 


Newark, Ohio 


8. 

Many times, we expect the architect to 
hold school building costs to a minimum, 
criticizing him severely if he indulges him- 
self in any nonfunctional “frills” and yet 
we may simultaneously ignore extrava- 
gances in the engineering of the building. 
This despite the fact that mechanical en- 
gineering features alone (heating and venti- 
lating, plumbing, and electrical installa- 
tions), not counting structural engineering 
features, often account for one third or 
more of the total amount of money re- 
quired for construction contracts! Some 
architects rigorously apply all known prin- 
ciples of economy in their architectural de- 
sign, in construction methods, and in the 


gineers to waste precious building dollars. 
This is particularly true if the engineering 
is done by a “consulting” firm. 

It is fairly common practice for archi- 
tects to have no engineers on their own 
payroll, instead contracting with a “con- 
sulting” firm for engineering each new 
structure designed. In such instances, the 
fee for the engineers is usually based on 
the total contracts for those branches of 
the work which they lay out. One can see 
that there is considerable temptation for 
unscrupulous engineers to “fancy up” their 
work, if they profit more as their part of 
the work costs more. Too often, the archi- 
tect has little knowledge of and no taste 
for engineering matters, so he unquestion- 


him. Sometimes this is true, even when 
the engineers are on his own payroll! 

Yet, according to educator-architect 
teams who responded to a questionnaire on 
economy in school construction, there are 
many savings possible on engineering fea- 
tures, too — possibly enough of them that 
such features alone can make the difference 
in whether a building is considered an ex- 
pensive building or an economical one. 

The opportunities suggested for saving 
money on engineering features in school 
construction follow in the order of their 
significance, according to our respondents. 

1, Keep the plumbing system and fix- 
tures simple. Back-to-back toilet rooms, 
plumbing “cores,” and concentration of 





use of materials, but still allow their en- ingly accepts what 


Sources of School Building Economy 


While some of Dr. Boles’s basic recommendations about 
the achievement of school building economy (the list includes 
over 260 points) may not apply to the schools you are build- 
ing in your district, it is possible that many of the ways 
would enable you to prune off your school construction bills. 

This small-sum pruning, which many school plant au- 
thorities indicate is the only real way to save building funds, 
may well add up to large-sum savings. Savings can be 
achieved with relative ease when boards, administrators, and 
architects co-operatively utilize a comprehensive inventory 
such as Dr. Boles’ to gain an over-all picture of school 
building costs and then realize in which area unnecessary 
expenditures can be avoided. 

This last installment of the eight-part listing considers the 
important department of engineering. As with the other 
articles, the suggestions were analyzed by a corps of school 
plant experts for true economy — economy that lowers costs 
without diminishing educational values of the building — and 
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the engineers hand 


areas requiring plumbing are some of the 


then rated for proved worth by recognized builders of 86 
“low-cost” schools in 34 states. 

Other articles in the series: 

1. What the Administration Can Do to Reduce School 
Building Costs (May, 1958, Scnoot Boarp JourNat, pp. 
52-54) 

2 —_ Educational Planning Can Help Reduce 
School Plant Costs (June, pp. 39-40) 

3. The Right Architect Can Save You Money (July, 
pp. 26-28) 

4. How to Save Money on Sites and Site Development 
( August, pp. 21-22) 

5. Equipment Is Important to Economy (September, 
pp. 49-50) 

6. Some Construction Methods Cost Less Than 
Others (October, pp. 38-39) 

7. Materials Used Can Vary Costs (November, pp. 
46-47 ) 

(Your JourNAL for January will contain an announce- 
ment containing when reprints of this series will be available 
and the cost of the reprints.) 


In applying these suggestions boards should “strive for 


specific suggestions. Of course, simple (but 
good quality) fixtures and fittings are to 
be preferred over ornate ones. Pipe lines 
behind shelving cost less than those in 
“pipe tunnels” — and are more easily ac- 
cessible for repair. 

2. Provide artificial lighting which is 
adequate, but not overdesigned. Don’t use 
three rows of fluorescent fixtures in a 
classroom if two rows will provide the 
necessary lighting. Don’t provide 100 foot- 
candles if only 30 are necessary. 

3. Zone the heating so that parts of the 
building may be heated independently. This 
is particularly necessary if there is exten- 
sive evening use of certain school facilities 
by community groups. 

4. Hold special lighting and electrical 
facilities to a minimum. There are differ- 
ences in intensity required according to 
the tasks to be performed, and these tasks 
should be carefully analyzed and the rooms 
illuminated accordingly. Similarly, some 
rooms may require wall receptacles at 
2-foot intervals, but it would be asinine to 
equip every room so, regardless of use. A 
rheostatic control is almost imperative on 
a stage or in some science laboratories, but 
it is virtually useless and unnecessarily ex- 
pensive in many other classrooms. 

5. Omit “standby” heating facilities 
which will not be needed for normal heat- 
ing. It does no particular harm to shut 
down school for a day or two (and pupils 
welcome those unexpected vacations!) the 
one time in 20 years when a boiler may 
break down, and such a procedure is much 
less expensive than having an otherwise 
unneeded boiler stand idly rusting or 
otherwise deteriorating during all those 
other years. 

6. Use a heating system which does not 
require a high stack. Usually, fuels such 
as natural gas or oil require a lower stack 
(chimney) than does coal. Of course, fuel 
costs will need to be compared in any 
area to know whether the saving on stack 
construction will really be a long term 
economy. 

7. Do safe structural engineering, but 
don’t “pad” any elements. If an engineer 
uses a 24-inch wide foundation footing 
where a 12-inch wide one will do or an 
18-inch deep beam where a 16-inch deep 
one is adequate, you may be certain of one 
of two things — either he is trying to in- 
crease his fee, or he is unsure of his own 
abilities. 

8. Give attention to providing proper 
artificial lighting rather than to seeking 
secondary sources of daylight. Many edu- 
cators feel that, if boys and girls have some 
window area in classrooms so that they 
get the “illusion of space,’* it is less ex- 


%See “Materials Used Can Vary Costs,” 
Boarp Journat, November, 1958, pp. 46-47. 
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pensive to provide whatever supplemental 
lighting is needed from artificial sources 
rather than from secondary sources of 
natural lighting. Skylights, clerestories, 
monitors, etc., do admit welcome daylight, 
but they are expensive both initially and 
from a maintenance consideration, and 
they require special provision for light 
control (also expensive) in these times 
when visual aids are used almost daily in 
the classroom. 

9. Study the ultimate cost of light fix- 
tures. The writer’s suggestion that in- 
candescent fixtures be used is quite con- 
troversial. It is an accepted fact that for 
a given amount of illumination, incan- 
descent fixtures cost less to install, while 
fluorescent fixtures cost less to operate and 
maintain. Thus, potential savings in initial 
cost must be carefully weighed against 
potential savings in operation and main- 
tenance for your particular community 
before deciding which you should use. 
There are instances where it is claimed that 
the difference in operating and maintenance 
costs is so slight that the saving in initial 
cost possible through the installation of 
incandescent fixtures would far more than 
pay that difference for the life of the 
building! 

10. Hold water circulation distances to a 
minimum. Grouping of the facilities re- 
quiring plumbing is probably the best 
means of accomplishing this. 

11. Use insulation where you can. This 
is an instance of where you may need to 
spend a little more initially in order to 
effect long-term over-all savings. 

12. Adjust the amount of sound control 
to the area and its use. Some areas may 
require acoustical treatment on the ceiling 
and all four walls, while others may re- 
quire no such treatment. Activities to take 
place in each area must be carefully 
analyzed and the area treated accordingly. 
There are many thousands of dollars 
wasted on unnecessary, improper, or im- 
properly placed acoustic materials in school 
buildings. 

13. Design the heating system for nor- 
mal temperature ranges rather than for 
extreme cold that rarely occurs. If the 
heating system is designed to heat all 
parts of the building properly in 10° below 
zero weather, it will keep building tem- 
peratures above freezing that one time in 
50 years when it gets to 25° below. True, 
you may have to dismiss school that day, 
but that is better than paying what you 
would have to pay for a heating system 
that would provide adequate heat even on 
the day when it may be 25° below zero. 

14. Don’t have mechanical ventilation 
exceed requirements. Most states have -re- 
quirements in excess of what is necessary 
for comfort, so don’t let your engineer 


economy, not indigence.” 


“add a little extra.” If you do, on cold 
days you will just use more heat (blowing 
it outside) — and on warm days teachers 
will open all the windows anyway, thus 
unbalancing the mechanical ventilation sys- 
tem and rendering it virtually useless. 

15. Keep plumbing installations down to 
only what is required by code. Again, codes 
in most states require more plumbing fix- 
tures than experience finds necessary with 
a comfortable margin, so do not succumb 
to the temptation to put in more “just to 
be on the safe side”’ If your code isn’t 
realistic, then work to get it changed rather 
than to have engineers decide the number 
of fixtures on no basis other than their 
particular whimsy. 

16. Keep duct work simple. A special 
shaped stainless steel duct probably won’t 
conduct heat any better than a rectangular 
galvanized one — but it will cost more. 

17. Be sure acoustical materials are 
washable and paintable. Initial cost will be 
a little more if acoustic materials are both 
washable and paintable, but such an in- 
stallation will save a lot of money over a 
period of many years. 

18. Use a secondary source of daylight 
in some classrooms. It is recognized that 
this suggestion and No. 8 are dichotomous, 
but there are those persons who feel that 
including a secondary source of daylight 
can, under certain conditions, save enough 
on the cost of artificial illumination to pay 
for its installation. 

19. Don’t provide more than three 
vented sash per classroom. The fewer the 
movable sash, the less the cost — and the 
less the opportunity for air and “water 
leaks. 

20. Use a pole-and-crib electrical in- 
stallation in place of an inside vault. If a 
location can be found where the rather 
unsightly pole-and-crib will not offend 
aesthetic sensibilities, it can be much less 
costly than the massive vault often re- 
quired where transformers are placed inside 
a building. 

21. Use grilles from the classrooms to 
the corridor and use the corridor for re- 
turn air. Such use of the corridor is much 
less expensive than a special, separate re- 
turn air plenum, and the corridor has to 
be heated anyway. 

22. Make use of all the latest develop- 
ments in electrical distribution. This would 
include such possibilities as the special 
(higher) voltage lines, newly developed 
transformers, and aluminum wiring. 

23. Weatherstrip windows and doors. 
Another case of spending more initially to 
save money eventually. 

24. Use warm air heating. This, too, is 
controversial, but claims that such a sys- 
tem can save money, particularly in small 
structures, seem well founded 
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25. Use light fixtures which are an in- 
tegral part of the ceiling. Several such fix- 
tures are available, and if the ceilings to 
be used are of a type which can adapt the 
fixtures, their use probably can save money 
over a completely finished ceiling with 
suspended fixtures. ase 

26. Use lightweight diffusing curtains for 7 
light control. This seems to be a genuine 
trend in the use of light control devices. 
Fireproof diffusing curtains are available 
in a wide range of fabrics, colors, and 
prices. They can add to the decorative 
scheme and help with acoustics and solar 
heat gain, also. 

27. Use manual heat control for offices 


* A FUNCTIONAL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
and other small areas. Expensive automatic 


controls probably cannot be justified in Housing the entire administrative-supervisory staff of the Warren, Ohio, 
small areas designed to be occupied by 


riche a schools in one building, the district‘’s new administration building, a two- 

4 story structure, is steel framed with brick and concrete block masonry walls. 
28. Use individual room heaters. Again, All j : i id é tele lata’ ble 
initial savings (which can be considerable) interior partitions, except corridors and toilets are completely movable. 
need to be weighed against possible in- The cost of the structure, 14,990 square feet in area, was $280,000. The 
creased operiuting and maintenance costs building is 60 by 142 and has a parking area for 85 cars on its 10.7-acre 


for your particular area. site. The architect of the building was Arthur F. Sidells; superintendent in 
29. Design glass areas to make use of 


sth teil: This: pital alan tes Se Warren is Dr. Sanford F. Jameson. 
widely used in the future, and might be a 
real savings. However, care must be taken 
that the solar heat is properly used, not 
just admitted. 

30. Use radiant floor heat. The writer 
personally feels that there is no economy 
in this in most situations, but a few re- 
spondents indicated that such a system had 
saved them mioney. 

31. Use home-type heaters. (See no. 28.) 

32. Use floor grilles for perimeter heat 
distribution. If this is done, it can make 
radiant floor heat unnecessary. The use of 
grilles for distribution has many possibil- 
ities, regardless of the source of heat, and 
can result in considerable saving over some 
of the more conventional systems of heat 
distribution. 

33. If the climate in your locality per- 
mits, use several small heating units in lieu 
of a central heating plant. Such a scheme 
seems particularly feasible in “finger,” 
“cluster,” or “campus” type buildings. Ex- 
perience seems to indicate that, in addi- 
tion to saving money in capital outlay, 
the use of several heating units may make 
it easier to make repairs and may avoid 


school shutdowns if heating fails only in Ii 
one area ie ep. 
* * . 29 [7 30 20\2 0. 
i i i i SECOND : 


In closing this series of articles, the 
writer wishes to reiterate his belief that FLOOR 
there are some communities in the United 
States which can afford luxuries, even in 


. Census, work permits . Attendance-pupil accounts . Mail-duplicetion 
schools. For those who cannot afford . Pupil-personnel co-ordino- . Waiting room . Order department 
luxuries, these suggestions indicate some tor . Secretary . Assistant business 


possible sources of savings. In attempting . — guidance : rae | re — 
to apply the suggestions, we urge that yon eal ge ot eres 3 ae ae ee 


: : P . Clinic-conference . Lounge . Clerk-treasurer 
boards of education strive for economy, . Speech-hearing . Dark room . Payroll-accounting 
not indigence — for prevention of waste, . Lunch room . Unexcavated . Library 


not penury. Schools consisting only of four . Work room-storage . Equipment and storage . Conference room 
alle and a wool are tot enough to énake . Director of instructional . Heating and Ventilating . Superintendent 


# we : services . Dentist . Assistant superintendent 
future citizens aspire. s . Office 
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Mr. Carl B. Munck, the 1958—59 
NSBA president, has been a mem- 
ber of the Oakland, Calif., board 
of education since 1942, and its 
president for three terms; president 
of the California School Boards 
Association in 1953 and 1954; 
chairman of the California Edvu- 
cational Study Council; and mem- 
ber of the executive committee 
of the California Commission on 
Public School Administration. Mr. 
Munck is also active in church, fra- 
ternal organizations, 
legal circles. 


civic, and 











the program 
in brief 


The Dates: 


The Place: San Francisco, California: 


Sunday through Wednesday, January 25-28, 1959 
The San Francisco Civic 


an interview with NSBA 
president Carl B. Munck 


What's planned for the many school board mem- 
bers and their friends who will attend the 1959 
NSBA convention in San Francisco? What are the 
major challenges of the NSBA? — This conversation 
with the current NSBA head previews the upcoming 
national convention and looks ahead into the as- 
sociation’s future to examine its major problems. 


@: Mr. Munck, you’ve chosen as the 
theme for the 1959 NSBA annual con- 
vention, “Improving Education — A 
Free People’s Responsibility.” Since 
selecting the theme is the unofficial 
privilege of the NSBA president, would 
you tell us why you believe this subject 
area is particularly important now? 
MUNCK: I am convinced more and 
more that unless the American people 
are impressed with their obligation to 
improve public education, we won’t have 
the kind of education which we must 


Auditorium Center; NSBA Hotel Headquarters at the 


Sheraton-Palace Hotel 
The Theme: 


Improving Education — A Free People’s Responsibility 


resolutions; pro 
Laws; report of 


have if we are to survive. I think that 
all of us need to realize the pressures, 
obvious and concealed, that are upon us 
for centralization of controls, and to 
recognize the threat which they repre- 
sent to our freedoms in our communities 
and as citizens of this nation. Prac- 
tically every major choice we’re being 
asked to make these days comes down 
to a choice between democratic and au- 
thoritarian control of education. 

@: The theme seems a pretty broad 
one. How have you planned the program 
of the convention to examine it? 


sed amendments to Constitution and By- 


ominating Committee. ) 


MONDAY, JANUARY 26TH 
8:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Registration & Sale of Banquet Tickets. 





SUNDAY, JANUARY 25TH 


Meetings of the Executive Secretaries of the 51 state and territorial 
school boards associations, of members of state boards of edu- 
cation and chief state school officers, and of school board mem- 
bers and superintendents from cities of more than 300,000 
population. All three meetings are scheduled to begin at 
9:00 a.m. 

1:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. Registration. 


Convention Exhibit may be visited without badges on Sunday 
afternoon and Monday moming only. 


2:30 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. Vesper Services. 


Music by combined choirs of San Francisco Bay Area high 
schools. 


7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. First Meeting of the NSBA Delegate Assembly. 
(Reports from Treasurer and Executive Director; proposed 
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Convention Exhibit admission by badge only after 10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. to 12:00 N_ First General Session. 
Opening Ceremonies 
Band Concert: Combined bands of San Francisco Bay Area 
high schools 
Address by NSBA President Carl B. Munck 
Keynote Address: Adlai E. Stevenson, Libertyville, [linois 


2:00 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. Second General Session. 
Session Topic: “How Business and Labor View Their Respon- 
sibilities for Pwblic Education in America.” 
Address: “How Business and Industry Can Help to Improve 
Public Education.” 
Address: “How Organized Labor Can Help to Improve Public 
Education.” James B. Carey President, International Union 


of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D. C 
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A Look Ahead to the 1959 NSBA Convention 


MUNCK: We are trying to bring 
into the convention spokesmen for many 
different major areas and segments of 
our economic and social life —so that 
we can hear their ideas, suggestions, and 
criticisms on public school decision, and 
perhaps get a better basis for deciding 
what would be best for education. We 
expect that each spokesman will take a 
positive approach, in telling us what he 
thinks the area or segment he represents 
can do to improve public education, 
what its own responsibilities to im- 
proved schools are. 

@: What areas of economic and so- 
cial life specifically? 

MUNCK: Political parties, labor, 
management, farmers, government, ur- 
ban leaders, education, and so forth. 
For example, our keynote speaker will 
be Adlai E. Stevenson. President Charles 
B. Shuman of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation will speak on “School 
Improvement Problems in Rural Areas.”’ 
Big city school problems will be ex- 


amined. Business and industry as well 
as organized labor will be represented, 
and so on. 

@: Do you plan table discussion ses- 
sions for participants as you did last 
year in Miami Beach? 

MUNCK: Yes, there will be an eve- 
ning of such discussions, set up accord- 
ing to size of school district and similar- 
ity of problems. We’ve gone to some 
lengths this year to see to it that the 
table groups are made up of delegates 
with common situations, problems, and 
interests, so that the exchange of ideas 
and opinions will have a practical com- 
mon base. We have also made provisions 
for a series of three large group ses- 
sions following major convention ad- 
dresses — following these addresses at 
general sessions, the participants will be 
able to participate in one of eight large 


We need to realize the 


pressures that are upon 


3.30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Eight Large Group Meetings to Examine and Dis- 
cuss Topic of Second General Session Addresses. 
(Each group meeting will be presided over by a school board 
member as Chairman. Two consultant commentators in each 
group will present introductory analyses of the general topic, 
as well as the points raised by the speakers. Open audience 
discussion will follow. ) 


4:30 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. Visits by Convention Participants to Exhibition of 
School Products and Services. 


San 
Francisco 
and the 
familiar 


“Golden Gate” 


spans 


for centralization of controls 


7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. Ten Special Sectional Events. 


(1) Second Meeting of Delegate Assembly. (Reports of 
— election of officers for 1959-60; new busi- 
ness. 

(2) Meeting of Members of State Boards of Education. 

(3) Meeting of Board Members from Cities of More Than 
300,000 Population. 

(4) Meeting of Board Members from Cities of 100,000 to 
299,000. 

(5) Meeting 
munities. 
Meeting of Board Members 
25,000 to 99,000. 

(7) Meeting of Board Member from Communities of 5000 
to 24,000. 

(8) Meeting of Board Members from County and Inter- 
mediate School Systems. Theme: “Relationships and 
[=< aaa in the Administration of Intermediate 

nits.” 

(9) Clinic on School and School Board Legal Problems. 
(Arranged in co-operation with the National Organiza- 
tion on Legal Problems in Education. ) 

(10) Session on “Adult Education About Education.” (Ar- 
ranged im co-operation with the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Service of the National Education Association. ) 


9:45 p.m. to 11:00 p.m. NSBA Officers’ and Directors’ Reception for Con- 
vention Participants and Guests. 


of Board Members from 


Suburban Com- 


from Communities of 





The school board member: “educational representative of 


meetings, each with its chairman and 
two group commentators. 


@: Commentators? 


MUNCK: We’ve asked 16 highly 
qualified and prominent lay and profes- 
tional educational leaders to participate 
at each of these large group sessions, in 
commenting on and analyzing the points 
made at general sessions by main speak- 
ers. We think this will provide a solid 
basis for the audience participation 
which is scheduled to follow in each of 
the eight groups. 


@: Mr. Munck, do you consider na- 
tional convention attendance for a board 
member an essential and necessary part 
of his service, or perhaps more as a useful 
benefit which he ought to take advan- 
tage of if he has the chance? 


MUNCKE: It’s my opinion that if the 
board member is going to realize the 
extent of his responsibilities—- I mean 
really understand their significance and 
breadth — then it should be an essential 
part of his service. National conven- 
tions, it seems to me, provide the kind 
of inspiration and information which a 
board member needs to discharge those 
responsibilities, and in a way and at a 
level which he is not likely to encounter 
elsewhere. 


@: You consider it, then, an appro- 
priate expenditure of school district 
funds to pay the expenses of board mem- 
bers to attend NSBA conventions? 


MUNCK: It’s almost been univer- 
sally agreed that it is a proper expendi- 
ture. I ought to add that the financial 


expense is only a part of the cost — 
often the main expenditure must be 
figured in terms of the time it takes to 
attend. 

@: Should the entire board attend a 
national convention? 

MUNCK: Well, the more members 
that attend, the better informed the 
board will be, and the more inspiration 
and information will they have, for 
doing an outstanding job in discharging 
their responsibilities. You know, you 
can never get in an oral or written re- 
port of a convention the inspiration 
which a board member needs in order 
to devote the time and enthusiasm nec- 
essary for superior performance. 

@: Should the superintendent go 
along with the board to a convention? 

MUNCK: Personally, I found it of 
great value to have the superintendent 
along with me during the first four or 
five national meetings which I attended. 
His comments and my questions gave 
me a lot more information than I could 
have acquired otherwise. 

@: How many do you expect to at- 
tend the 1959 Convention in San 
Francisco in January? 

MUNCK: I expect approximately 
5000 will be there. You know, we’ve 
had about a 50 per cent increase in 
attendance with each succeeding year. 

@: Mr. Munck, what do you see as 
the major challenges to the National 
School Boards Association in the future, 
or for the future? 


MUNCK: Tf think there are three 


his entire community . . .” 


major challenges. In the first place, we 
need to achieve adequate communica- 
tion of the best and most effective edu- 
cational procedures among the school 
boards and school board members of 
America. The second challenge has to 
do with the educational program itself 
— we must somehow become more effec- 
tive in urging and assisting school 
boards to assume their basic obligations 
in the areas of educational philosophy 
and goals, curriculum, and evaluation 
of our schools and the educational pro- 
gram. The third challenge is really the 
challenge of Soviet education, although 
we would be faced with it even without 
the sputniks and all that. The challenge 
is to get greater results and achieve- 
ment from our school efforts and pro- 
grams. Essential to doing so is improv- 
ing the quality of teachers and teaching. 

@: One last question, Mr. Munck, 
which can sort of summarize the inter- 
view. How do you see the role of the 
school board member? I mean what 
summary or basic statement would you 
make about that role? 

MUNCK: As I see the role of the 
school board member, he’s the educa- 
tional representative of his entire com- 
munity. He tries to get as much infor- 
mation as he can, and as many points 
of view, in a process of objective deci- 
sion making. His main effort is not 
directed toward argument for any par- 
ticular course of action, but toward 
judicial determination of what is best 
after considering all sides and elements. 

e 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 27TH 
9:30 a.m. to 11: a.m. Third General Session. 


Addréss: “Implications of the National Defense Education 
Act.” Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Address: “School Improvement Problems in Rural Areas.” 
Charles B. Shuman, President, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


11:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

Topics. 

1:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. Special Events and Sessions. 

(1) 1:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. Visits by Convention Participants 
to Exhibition of School Products and Services. 

(2) 2:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. Session on Topic: “Good Per- 
sonnel Policies Improve Education.” (Sponsored and 
planned by NEA-NSBA Joint Committee. ) 

(3) 2:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. Clinic on School Architecture 
and Architectural Problems. 

(4) 2:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. Session on Topic: Modern Issues 
on American Public Education, James Russell, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, NEA 

(5) 2:00 p.m. and 4:00 p.m. Showing of Excerpts from 
Course in “Introductory Chemistry’ Produced by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

7:30 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. 

Palace Hotel. 


Eight Large Group Meetings on Third Session 


Annual Banquet, Garden Room of Sheraton- 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28TH 
9:30 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. Fourth General Session. 
Session Topic: “Improved Education Through Improved 
Teaching.” 
Address: “The Professional Preparation of Public School 


Teachers.” William G. Carr, Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association. 
10:45 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Fifth General Session. 

Session Topics: “What Can Foreign Education Offer for 
American School Improvement?” 

Address: “Education in the Soviet Union.” Oliver J. Cald- 
well, Assistant Commissioner for International Education, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Address: “A Comparison Between Soviet and American Edu- 
cation, Byron S. Hollinshead, Former President, Coe Col- 
lege, Former Director, The Technical Department, 

SCO, Paris, France. 


2:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. Sixth General Session. 
Session Topic: “The Secondary School in the Improvement 
of American Public Education.” 
Address: “A Final Report of a Study of the American High 


_ School.” James B. Conant, Chairman, Two Year Study of 
the American High School. 
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SCHOOL LAW 





Supervision of Pupil 
Disciplinary Action 


STEPHEN F. ROACH 


Editor, Eastern School Law Review, Jersey City, N. J. 


The authority of a local board of educa- 
tion to formulate reasonable rules and regu- 
lations for the government of the district 
public schools is no longer questioned. 
What is frequently questioned, however, is 
whether the actual enforcement of a rule 
is reasonable or whether the school author- 
ities are negligent in the manner in which 
the rule is administered. Particularly might 
these issues be raised in connection with 
rules relating to the disciplining of pupils 
because of misbehavior. 

A significant case involving this aspect 
of school administration was decided re- 
cently in California.t While the school sys- 
tem involved was a private (parochial) one, 
the principles illustrated are of equal im- 
portance to public school boards. 


Facts of the Case 


George Martin, 14 years of age, was a 
pupil at the Pius X High School, a private, 
parochial school in the Los Angeles area. 
One afternoon during the week preceding 
February 19, 1955, while in his home room 
along with his fellow pupils awaiting the 
dismissal bell, some of the boys (not 
George) in rushing toward the door broke 
a window of glass. 

As punishment, the boys were told they 
were either to stay after school on week- 
days and pull weeds at the school’s football 
field, or to report to the football field the 
following Saturday (February 19) and 
pull weeds. 

Although there was no evidence as to 
what time on Saturday they were to arrive 
at the field, one of the boys had been told 
to “take roll” there in order to record who 
appeared. 

George arrived at the field about 9 a.m. 
While, at that time, no one was pulling 
weeds some 15 or 20 boys (pupils at the 
Pius X school) were getting ready to play 
football. All of the boys were about the 


1George T. Martin et al. vy. Roman Catholic Arch- 


bishop of Los Angeles; cited as 322 P. 2d 31 (Cal.) 
(1958) in the West National Reporter System 
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same size and all were wearing street 
clothes. George was chosen to play on one 
of the “sides.” 

While running with the ball, George — 
who had played football previously, but 
never contact football at the Pius X school 
— was “body-blocked,” fell, and broke his 
left arm. The accident occurred about 15 
minutes after the boys had began playing. 
No supervisor or teacher was present while 
the boys were playing. 

Thereupon, the father of George brought 
suit against the school authorities for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by the boy and for 
recovery of the money expended for medi- 
cal care. In the trial court the judge or- 
dered the jury to return a verdict against 
the parent. This judgment was here being 
appealed. 


Issues of the Case 


The fundamental issue, of course, was 
whether under the circumstances stated the 
school authorities had been negligent. 





BOARD’S ZONING RULES 


In the absence of evidence of dis- 
crimination, the Children’s Court of 
New York will not interfere with the 
board of education’s zoning rules. 

Justice Justine Wise Polier rendered 
this decision on October 3, when a 
Earl Price and his wife unsuccessfully 
sought to send their daughter Erika to 
Taft High \School instead of to The- 
odore Roosevelt High School. 

While the latter school is within the 
zone of their home in the Bronx, the 
Prices objected to it on the allegation 
that Roosevelt offered their daughter a 
substandard education. 

Justice Polier said it is not within her 
scope to declare one school better than 
another. The court, she said, cannot 
evaluate courses in a particular school, 
nor assign students to a certain school 











While the judgment here rendered would 
apply specifically to the Pius X_ school 
authorities, the views of the court con- 
cerning the reasonableness of the discipli- 
nary action described and the manner of 
its enforcement —both of which might 
well be applicable in other public and 


‘private schools — will be of considerable 


interest to school officials. 


Findings of the Court 


The present court first noted that Martin 
was, in effect, asserting that the school 
authorities were negligent in that no super- 
visor or teacher was present on the foot- 
ball field when the boys were there. His 
argument thus “seems to be that if a su- 
pervisor or teacher had been present there 
would have been no football game and 
therefore George would not have been 
injured.” 

To this argument the court commented. 
(1) the Pope Pius school had no rule re- 
garding the attendance of a supervisor on 
the playground during intermission or be- 
fore or after school; (2) football was a~ 
normal play activity ‘at the school; (3) if 
a supervisor or teacher had been present 
and had allowed the game to be played it 
could not be said that the manner of run- 
ning with the ball or of blocking the players 
would have been different, since it had not 
appeared that the game was played in an 
abnormal manner; (4) no amount of pre- 
caution or supervision could avoid the in- 
juries to which children are subject while 
participating in such games; (5) the law 
does not make school authorities “insurers 
of the safety” of pupils at play; and (6) 
George, in disobeying the direction that he 
go upon the grounds and pull weeds, was 
guilty of willful misconduct. 

Pointing out that there was no evidence 
to indicate that the matter of pulling weeds 
involved a dangerous undertaking, the pres- 
ent court held that there had been no negli- 
gence on the part of the school authorities 
in placing the boys on their honor to per- 
form such work without supervision. 

Accordingly, the original court decision 
—jin favor of the school authorities — was 
upheld. 


Significance of the Case 


The following comments of the court illus- 
trate the reasoning employed in arriving at 
this decision. Accordingly, they should be of 
interest and value to all board members and 
school administrators: 

“In the present case there was no evidence 
that the [disciplinary measure assigned] in- 
volved a dangerous undertaking. Since the 
teacher told one of the boys to take the roll 

. it might reasonably be inferred that the 
teacher was placing the boys on their honor 
to [complete the disciplinary assignment] in 
the absence of the teacher and it was not in- 
tended that a teacher or supervisor should be 
present. In view of the apparently nondanger- 
ous work [involved in the disciplinary meas- 
ure assigned] .. . it would not be negligence 
on the part of the defendant to place the boys 
on their honor to perform such work without 
supervision. 

. . . Even if the teacher or supervisor in- 
tended to be present .. . if the boys arrived 
and began playing football prior to the time 
scheduled for the arrival of the teacher or 
supervisor, the absence of the teacher or 
supervisor prior to the scheduled time would 
not constitute negligence.” 
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An Independent Periodical of School Administration 
William C. Bruce, Fditor 





Guest Editorial — 


THE TEACHER-PUPIL RATIO 
ONE of the favorite diversions of educational propaganda 
is to project figures into the future — 1965 or 1970 or the 
next century —and to paint a picture which shows how 
badly the educational situation is deteriorating and how 
calamitous it will be by the projected future date unless we 
spend more money — much more money on education. 


National Statistics Oversimplify Problems 

School board members are likely to be awed by these 
projections with all the statistical gobbledegook. Terribly 
impressive national figures are cited, and the inference seems 
to be that this is the local situation. School board members 
should be continually reminded that national statistics are 
an oversimplification of educational problems often for 
propaganda purposes, and they often hide more problems 
than they reveal. In fact, the problems that are discovered 
are not the actual problems. 

Mr. Freeman in the notable study of “School Needs in 
the Decade Ahead” takes the figures and statements of the 
National Education Association and the U. S. Office of 
Education and others and comes up after careful analysis 
with surprisingly different results. 

Take a simple case. The NEA says with italicized empha- 
sis, comparing the situation in 1947-48 and 1956-57: “The 
schools have steadily fallen behind in their efforts to match 
the increased enroliment with a commensurate increase in 
teaching staff.” The statistics quoted indicate the enrollment 
increased 34.2 per cent and the teachers only 31.2 per cent. 
The ratio of teachers to pupils in 1947-48 was 1 to 26.8 
and in 1956-57 was 1 to 27.4. But an examination of these 
statistics and the accompanying notes indicate that the first 
statistics included principals and supervisors in the 1947-48 
tabulations and these were excluded from the 1956-57 
statistics. “Other instructional staff’ was included in the 
earlier statistics and omitted in the later ones. Obviously 
one of the elementary principles of statistics is violated in 
failing to compare like things. Note corrected figures: 


Instructional Stof 
897,972 
1,276,154 
42.1% 


24,101,300 
32,268,359 
33.9% 


1956-57 
Increase in % 


Obviously teaching staff in this period increased at a faster 
rate than enrollment, and the number of students to teachers 
decreased. 


The Teacher-Pupil Ratio and Smaller Classes 

But what the high school student of today might call 
“intriguing” is this whole problem of the teacher-pupil ratio. 
It seems almost universally accepted by superintendents of 
schools and school board members that a reduction of 
the teacher-pupil ratio is a sign of efficient administration, 
and yet the basis of this belief that smaller classes below 
a maximum are better educationally than classes a little 
larger is not borne out by the research studies by the 


a4 


educationists. This we shall discuss another time. Here, we 
should like to concentrate on the teacher-pupil ratio itself. 

Let us begin with the facts of our educational history 
during the first half of the twentieth century. In the years 
between 1899-1900 and 1955-56, the enrollment increased 
from 15,503,000 to 31,145,000; the instructional staff rose 
from 435,000 to 1,217,000, and the teacher-pupil ratio de- 
clined from 1 to 35.6 to 1 to 25.6. Let us note certain facts 
regarding these statistics. 

1. Obviously the supply of teachers increased at a sub- 
stantially greater rate than the enrollment of pupils. 

2. If the teacher-pupil ratio of 1900 had been maintained 
— in no sense greatly excessive-—the 1956-57 enrollment 
could have been taught by 442,422 teachers less than the 
actual number of 1,217,000 teachers reported in 1955-56. 

3. The cost of this reduction of the teacher-pupil ratio 
at a salary of $3,600 a year was $1,592,719,200. 

The important thing to note in connection with this 
general discussion is that the publicized shortage of teachers 
is due not primarily to the failure of the supply as to the 
change in teacher-pupil ratio. School board members should 
be insistent whenever change in teacher-pupil ratio is pro- 
posed to request answers to the questions: What educational 


gains may be expected? And on what grounds? And how 
much will it cost? 


The importance of the teacher-pupil ratio in school ad- 
ministration, and in the public discussion of the teacher 
shortage and supply can be shown in stating how different 
ratios may be figured for 1970. The estimated enrollment 
for 1970 will be 43,000,000 pupils, and the effect of the 
ratios would be as follows: 


Teacher-Pupil 
Ratio 


Teachers 
Required 
1:30 1,433,000 
1:29 1,483,000 
1:28 1,536,000 
1:27 1,593,000 
1:26 1,654,000 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Increase For 
Each Ratio 


Cumulative 
Increase 





:25 1,720,000 
:24 1,792,000 
:23 1,870,000 
:22 1,955,000 85,000 

Here is revealed the significance of the teacher-pupil ratio 
for budgeting, for school administration, and incidentally 
for school construction. These student ratios all represent 
good conditions for classroom instruction, yet the difference 
in the number of teachers between the ratio of 30 and 22 
pupils to a teacher is more than a half million teachers and 
the cost more than a billion dollars — almost two billion. 

We have used throughout here the simplest teacher-pupil 
ratio based on the total enrollment and the total number 
of teachers. These figures will be affected to produce a 
lower ratio if we include, with the teachers, the supervisors 
and/or the other instructional personnel. But an even 
more practical method to determine the teacher-pupil ratio 
is to use as the enrollment figure, not the “total enrollment,” 
but the “average daily attendance” which is ordinarily figured 
at 88 per cent of the total enrollment. The Inquiry into the 
Cost and Character of Education in New York State 
(Regents of the University of the State of New York, 1938, 
Gulick and Capen) related the instructional staff to the 
average daily attendance. 

Paul Woodring and others have noted that in educational 
discussions “jargons and slogans come to replace original 
thought, and the slogans become corrupted in their mean- 
ing.”” The teacher-pupil ratio is such a slogan, and school 
board members and should be on their guard. 

— Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
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' .. receptive to teaching 


because she’s comfortable 


Only the comfortable student can take full advantage of classroom learn- 
ing opportunities. A Nesbitt system provides the right classroom ‘“‘climate”’ 
for every student in every part of the room . . . and for each room, regard- 
less of outside conditions. 


By eliminating the problems of overheating, underheating, drafts, cold 
walls, stuffy air, odors and noise, the Nesbitt system creates an environ- 
ment in which students are most receptive to teaching. And it does so at 


savings worth your full investigation. For more information, please write 
for Publication 101. 


THERMAL COMFORT ALL WAYS 


JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
ii Sold also by American-Standard, American Blower Division, and American-Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 
{ 


HOW NESBITT CREATES CLASSROOM COMFORT AT REDUCED COSTS! 


A Nesbitt Syncretizer in each classroom 
provides heating, ventilating and natural 
cooling. Wind-o-line Radiation solves the 
dual problem of cold walls and window 
downdrafts. Combined, they provide opti- 
mum comfort for every student... at 
savings of 20% or more on construction, 
installation and equipment costs. 


This Nesbitt system provides the required heat 
(in addition to ventilation and natural cooling) 
with only one-third as much hot water as con- 
ventional systems. This permits the use of smaller, 
less expensive pipes and pumps. Factory installed 
crossover tubing, expansion loops and balancing 
valves eliminate expensive jobsite labor. Wind-o- 
line Radiation is the supply and return piping for 
entire classroom wings . . . eliminating costly pipe 
trenches, mains, runouts and insulation. 


Total savings make it possible for every school to 
take advantage of this finest heating and ven- 
tilating system money can buy. 
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WORD FROM WASHINGTON 





Improving 
Learning in 


While the orbiting of man-made sat- 
elittes has captured headlines dramatizing 
the need for improved instruction in sci- 
ence, math, and foreign languages, a drive 
to strengthen the teaching of economics in 
American schools has been making quiet 
headway on another vital curriculum front. 

Recognizing that the Soviet challenge to 
our democratic way of life extends past 
intellectual and scientific rivalry to include 
aims of economic conquest, an increasing 
number of our national leaders are stressing 
that American youth should know the skills 
and understandings requisite to economic 
citizenship. 

Commenting that it is not strange the 
launching of Sputnik should have caused a 
great upsurge of interest in the training of 
college and secondary school students in 
natural science, Edwin G. Nourse, a former 
chairman of the President’s Council of 
Ecanomic Advisers warns: “But the race 
between economic authoritarianism and 
free enterprise under free government 
poses a challenge for our educational sys- 
tem that is just as sharp.” 


A Neglected Curriculum Area 


Yet the instruction which many schools 
are giving in “economics” is generally far 
too meager. That insufficient attention has 
been paid to economics education in many 
school curriculums is confirmed by surveys 
of the U. S. Office of Education and of 
Brookings Institution which have found 
“less than five per cent of all high school 
students take the equivalent of a semester 
course in economics.” 

A widespread lack of knowledge about 
the basic facts of our economy — its na- 
ture, problems, and potentialities — has 
been reported by such spokesmen as 
Howard M. Cool, educational director of 
the National Better Business Bureau who 
states: “We get over a million inquiries 
and complaints a year from people who are 
abysmally ignorant of even basic economic 
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Economics 


the Schools 


ELAINE EXTON 


principles. We feel anything that will help 
stamp out this ignorance will be a great 
contribution to democracy.” 


Importance of Economic Citizenship 


That economics constitutes the warp and 
woof of the fabric of our modern society 
and is the foundation on which our political 
and socical structure rests has been under- 
lined by educational leaders like Galen 
Jones, the director of the Council for the 
Advancement of Secondary Education, who 
considers a practical grounding in eco- 
nomics an imperative for the responsible 
citizenship essential to safeguarding Amer- 
ica’s economic and social system and pre- 
serving our political and economic liberty. 

Noting that the wheels of our economic 
machinery are continually turning, im- 
pinging on our lives at every moment he 
cites the complexity of our modern eco- 
nomic system as another factor which 
makes exacting demands in information and 
understanding on every citizen. 

As G. Derwood Baker, professor of 
education at New York University, suc- 
cinctly said: “The great majority of cur- 
rent political issues hinge on questions ef 
finance and economic policy; and in his 
role as consumer, worker, farmer, profes- 
sional, or businessman each individual is 
called upon to make decisions which in- 
fluence and shape the character of our 
political, social, and economic institutions. 
Votes are being cast at the ballot box and 
cash register.” 


Appreciating American Capitalism 


Enhancing the ability of high school stu- 
dents in thinking appreciatively and con- 
structively about their economy is an ob- 
jective of American Capitalism: An Intro- 
duction for Young Citizens. By introducing 
them to some of the basic tools of eco- 
nomic analysis, it seeks to enable them to 
cope more effectively with the economic 
life around them. 


The first in a series of teaching-learning 
units to be issued by the Council for 
Advancement of Secondary Education 
(1201 — 16th Street, N:W., Washington 6, 
D. C.) American Capitalism reviews the 
role of students as voters, consumers, pro- 
ducers, and young adults and describes the 
unique features of America’s economic sys- 
tem of free enterprise and how it func- 
tions. (An examination copy is sent free 
to school systems on request. Single copies 
are priced at 50 cents each, quantity orders 
at 40 cents each). 

The person “who understands our econ- 
omy, who develops useful standards for its 
appraisal, and who then shares actively 
with his fellow men in making it better 
serve our democratic ideals—he is the 
true patriot” according to this study unit, 
which describes the foundations of free en- 
terprise — private property, profit motiva- 
tion, competition, and economic freedom 
— and their relations to the other freedoms 
which are hallmarks of American democ- 
racy. 

Prepared by Laurence E. Leamer, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Harpur College of 
the State University of New York, and 
Dorothy Lampen Thomson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Hunter College, 
American Capitalism was tried out in 191 
high school classrooms in 44 states and 
then revised in the light of these experi- 
ences prior to being published in March, 
1958. 


Teacher Education Programs 


Another nonprofit, educational organiza- 
tion also concerned with raising the level 
of economic understanding in the nation 
celebrated its tenth anniversary on No- 
vember 19 with a special conference held 
in Washington on Education for the Eco- 
nomic Challenges of Tomorrow. 

The Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion traces its origin to interest sparked at 
a workshop in economic education spon- 
sored by the Committee on Economic De- 
velopment and New York University in 
1948 so perhaps it is not surprising that a 
major feature of its activities has been the 
promotion of summer workshops where 
school administrators and teachers can fill 
in the gaps in their own knowledge of 
economics. 

Some 1500 school people in all attended 
the 40 Economic Education Workshops 
held on college campuses in 1958 under 
Joint Council cosponsorship. Scholarships 
covering room and board are generally 
made available for these two-to-three weeks 
sessions, but educators seeking academic 
credit must pay usual tuition charges. All 
told some 265 such conferences involving 
16,547 participants have been carried on 
since the initiation of the program. 

Fostering in-service training activities, 
including seminars, lectures, and instituics 
during the school year to follow up on 
workshop experiences, and encouraging 
teacher training institutions to offer more 
effective courses in economics are some 
other Joint Council concerns. The loca- 
tions of the 1959 summer workshops and 
further details on its various services may 
be obtained from M. L. Frankel, the di- 
rector of the Joint Council on Economic 
Education, 2 West 46 Street, New York 36, 
Me, a 
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| HOW SAFE SHOULD A SCHOOLHOUSE BE? 


Every architect and planner of schoolhouse construction shoulders the 

| ; grave responsibility for the safety of the children who will grow and learn 

in the structure of his design . . . of making decisions that will determine 
the degree of fire resistance provided by wall and ceiling materials as 

well as their acoustical values and control over the transmission 

of unwanted sound. 


Genuine Lath and Plaster provides everything the architect, school board 
official and parent can ask for in the way of protection from the spread 
of flames, and sound control . . . and adds the factor of economy ... 
no other material can provide these essentials at the cost of GENUINE PLASTER... 
a material that gives the community what it needs and helps school bonds 
j go farther ... provides MORE really safe classroom space. e 


insist on GENUINE “Xp PLASTER 
| knock on the wall! FJ a 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PLASTERING INSTITUTE 315 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles 15, California ». 
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Otter Creek Elementary School, North Terre Haute, Ind. Yeager Architects, Inc., 
Architects. Glen W. North Construction Co., Contractor. 
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They proved it at North Terre Haute. Otter Creek Township 
School is a 14 room structure with cafeteria which doubles 
as a multi-purpose room. The building includes general 


office administrative space and usual washroom facilities 
with glazed tile full height. Interior partitions are painted 
concrete block, main entrance lobby is plaster. Each class- 
room hasan exterior entrance door, each has individual unit 
heater. Floor covering is asphalt tile, ceilings are acoustical 
tile with recessed lighting. Classrooms are designed to ac- 
commodate 30 pupils. Square foot cost, $11.17! 


The architect designed Otter Creek Township School 
around these standard Truscon products—Vision-Vent® 
Window Walls, “O-T’’® Steel Joists, Ferrobord® Roofdeck, 
Hollow Metal Doors and Frames, Reinforcing Products. 
Modular design, plus the purchase of all these materials 
from one source, are responsible for the low per square 
foot cost. 
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Similar design of three more Indiana schools resulted 
in per square foot costs of $12.25, $11.40, and $12.60. 
This is substantially lower than average costs for con- 
ventionally designed schools. 

Truscon will be happy to work with 
school officials, architects and builders 
in varying this basic concept to meet 
local traditions and customs. 

This type of construction has been 
detailed in Truscon’s booklet, “Metal 
Building Products for Low Cost 
School Construction”. Send coupon 
for your copy. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
TRUSCON DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
TRUSCON DIVISION 
DEPT. C-6695 


1144 ALBERT STREET *« YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


Please send me the booklet, ‘““‘Truscon Metal Building Products for 
Low Cost School Construction”. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Legal Aspects of School Board 
Operation 


By Robert R. Hamilton and E. Edmund 
Reutter, Jr. Cloth, 199 pp., $4.95. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y 

Of recent books on school law, the present 
book appeals to us as the most realistic and 
useful. It is intended to help school board 
members — some 200,000 who comprise the 
50,000 boards of education responsible for 
public education in the rural and city school 
districts of the United States—to do their 
work with legal effectiveness. 

The book is fairly comprehensive and in- 
cludes all of the ordinary legal aspects of the 
organization and administration of local school 
districts. Chapter I describes the local school 
board in the legal structure of the states, and 
chapter II takes up the authority of boards 
of education in relation to pupil personnel 
Several good chapters discuss in order the 
authority of school boards in relation to the 
curriculum; the employment,: retirement, and 
dismissal of teachers and other personnel. In 
this last-mentioned area, it is interesting to 
note, the authors must rely on very old de- 
cisions because these laid down the funda- 
mental principles and the widely accepted rules 
of procedure. It is also interesting that the 
legal problems relating to salaries, dismissal 
of teachers, and collective bargaining are quite 
recent and offer many areas still to be de- 
termined by the courts. 

Chapter V takes up the authority of school 
boards in connection with the acquisition, 





management, and sale of school property. The 


special uses of 
organizations is made clear but this matter 
must be checked by school boards against the 
statutes and rulings in their respective states. 
Special space is devoted in chapter VI to the 
management of school funds, with especial em- 
phasis on areas that are still in dispute. This 
particularly applies to data on transportation, 
insurance, and minor uses that are still dis- 
puted in the light of some statutes. 

A chapter on the contractual authority of 
school boards is particularly strong and makes 
clear some teacher contractual problems that 
are almost never insisted wpon by school 
boards in spite of the statutes. 

Perhaps the most important two chapters 
of the book are devoted to the authority of 
school boards as exercised in board meetings 
and in established board procedures. The legal 
rights of board members are exceedingly 
limited if exerted by individuals; they are 
broader than most professional schoolmen and 
their organizations are willing to openly admit 
when used in official meetings. In this con- 
nection, the authors express themselves very 
clearly concerning the need for and the use- 
fulness of board committees, especially in large 
cities. The final chapter is devoted to the 
liability of school districts and individual 
board members for contracts, torts, and fail- 
ure to obey express statutes. 

The authors are inclined to present their 
own philosophy on education at the beginning 
of the various chapters and perhaps to slant 
the thinking of readers somewhat in line with 
current professional thinking and propaganda. 
The book as a whole makes thoroughly clear 
the legal basis of the organization and admin- 
istration of schools by boards of education. 
This in many respects is quite different from 
the point of view of many professional speak- 
ers and writers. The book is a must for school 
board offices. 
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school buildings by outside - 


The Pursuit of Excellence Education 
and Future of America 


By the Panel on Education. Paper, 49 pp., 
75 cents. Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

This report of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
argues for the development and utilization of 
human talents in all areas of human life as 
the means of solving present problems of our 
society and of our national political existence. 
The statement considers the individual, his 
dignity and importance, as the central point 
in the improvement of our democracy. We 
must cultivate the idea of excellence, of the 
full use of human resources with full reténtion 
of the moral values of equality. The educa- 
tional system must effectively overcome the 
influences in social environment which blunt 
personal and community aspirations. Our kind 
of society calls for the maximum development 
of individual potentialities at all levels. While 
there is much need for improving science edu- 
cation, a fact which recent international devel- 
opments have proved, there is equal need for 
identifying talent in all its diversities so that 
education may develop programs for every 
field of human effort and at all levels of indi- 
vidual ability. 

The report argues for greatly increased sup- 
port of schools and colleges. Federal support 
is needed in the opinion of the panel, but it 
should be addressed to the needs of the highest 
priority and should not interfere with local 
and state support. It should, in fact, en- 
courage greater local support. Scholarships, as 
a means of helping individuals to achieve ex- 
cellence, and aid in developing local school 
plant facilities are recommended as offering the 
least dangers to our established methods of 
school support. 


Identification and Education of 
Academically Talented Student 


By James B. Conant. Paper, 160 pp., $1.50. 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Contains the proceedings of a Conference on 
Identification and Education of talented high 
school students. It includes suggestions for 
identification, for developing community ac- 
ceptance of programs for the talented, means 
for motivating the talented, providing for the 
talented, guiding of education, articulation, 
and preparation of teachers. 





The publication, “Academic Achievement of 
Gifted High School Students,.”’ by Leslie J 
Nason, listed on page 62 of the October issue 
of your JouRNAL as a publication of the Uni- 
versity of California Press, should be credited 
to the University of Southern California Press, 
University Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif 
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| ... for teaching? 


To these, the mew Royal Standard adds inno- 
vations like Twin-Pak®, the quick-change 
ribbon that helps speed ribbon change in the 
classroom, and finger-balanced touch which al- 
lows lighter stroking on the shorter finger keys. 


... for business? 


Schools and businesses use more Royal Standard 
} Typewriters than any other make. The rea- 


For these reasons and many others, it’s easier 
sons for this are sound. 


to teach, easier to learn, with a modern Royal 
Standard. Call your Royal Representative 
for a free demonstration and trial in your own 
classroom or school office. 


Royal ruggedness is a legend. They just 
plain spend less time in the repair shop. Small 
wonder that they bring the highest prices in 
the used-machine market. 








Features like famous Magic® Margin have al- % 

ways marked Royal as a pioneer in typewriter standard 

advancements and design improvements. e : Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
7 World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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For typing superiority, 
train your students on the IBM- 


the superior teaching typewriter! 
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25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter ...this year IBM continues its 








leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter! 


Today the modern business trend is decidedly in favor of 
electrics—and the IBM is the outstanding leader! That’s 
why it’s so important to train your students on the electric 
they’re most likely to use! 

Another advantage of the IBM is the fact that its 
maintenance costs are remarkably low. That’s because it’s 
the simplest electric in design and operation—the most 
dependable in performance. 

Your IBM representative will show you gladly the sur- 


prisingly low per-student cost of IBM Electrics for your 
school. Call him very soon. 
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INDIVIDUALIZATION 


(Concluded from page 18) 


areas as in reading and arithmetic, but 
it is felt that proficiency in the tool 
subjects such as reading and arithmetic 
will manifest itself in improvement in 
all other areas of the curriculum, par- 
ticularly in social studies and science. 
It is hoped also that children will learn 
a fair share of the subject matter pres- 
entation in science and social studies by 
listening and observing during class dis- 
cussions. It is prudent and desirable in 
planning an individualized instructional 
program to compromise or adopt a com- 


posite plan in order to avoid such crit- 
icisms, rather than make no attempt at 
all. 

Criticisms may be heard from the 
proponents of enrichment within the 
regular classroom. It is agreed that en- 
richment is the best means for indi- 


' vidualizing the instructiona] program to 


meet the needs of all children, and 
where such a program is effectively op- 
erated it is fulfilling its obligation. The 
question is just how much enrichment 
is being done in most classrooms. The 
middle grades are responsible for the 
presentation of all content subjects; and 
crowded classrooms are real deterring 
factors. Another deterrent is the limited 


SLATE CHALKBOARDS 


first choice in leading schools 
FOR EASIEST READING ... WRITING . . . CLEANING 


The growing number of award winning schools using slate 
chalkboards confirms slate’s 


. superior visibility 
_. unsurpassed writing and erasing qualities 
. . timeless good looks 


. lowest cost per year 


- ~~ Simple maintenance 


Write for free literature on slate chalkboards. You'll find them 
invaluable in choosing the proper chalkboard for your school. 


500 million years in the making 


NATURAL SLATE 


PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 


Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


Sponsored by producers of Pyramid and Keystone American 
natural slate chalkboards 


availability of funds with which to pur- 
chase necessaéry materials. Without ma- 
terials it is almost an impossibility to 
plan any type of individualized pro- 
gram, particularly with the gifted. In 
any event, some enrichment is necessary 
in varying degrees in every type of pro- 
gram which may be devised and under 
all circumstances. 

In the seventh and eighth grades of 
our two intermediate schools, boys and 
girls who are reading at least two years 
above grade level (Stanford Achieve- 
ment) and possessing an I.Q. of 130 
and above (Otis Quick Scoring) are 
screened for grouping in all subjects. 
Further screening is made by careful 
analysis of data in the cumulative folder 
containing test scores and judgments of 
teachers in the previous six grades. A 
final step is the administration by our 
school psychometrist of an individual 
Binet to all students who have been 
thus screened. All but one student in 
the first graduating class have entered 
the honors section of the high school, 
an extension of the advanced class of 
the intermediate grades. Seventh- and 
eighth-grade students of average or 
above average mental ability who are a 
year or more retarded in reading are 
also grouped in the seventh and eighth 
grades. These students are given special 
help in reading and special supplemen- 
tary materials are provided. 


Needed: More Individualization 


The fact that grouping of some type 
is utilized in no way eliminates the 
necessity for an enrichment type of in- 
dividualized instruction. No matter how 
carefully groups are organized or on 
what criteria such groups are deter- 
mined, children will vary widely in 
many ways. As soon as a group is 
homogeneously organized on the basis 
of mental ability we discover the pupils 
contained therein vary in dozens of 
other ways. The only thing alike about 
people is the fact they are all different. 
This is not only a truism; it is most 
desirable and necessary. In fact, notice- 
able variance among pupils increases in 
schools which provide individualized in- 
struction. It makes teaching the inter- 
esting profession that it is and it pro- 
vides our interdependent world with the 
diversity of talent it requires to exist. 
The teaching profession has universally 
recognized the diversity of abilities, in- 
terests, talents, and other characteristics 
among students. When it universally ac- 
cepts and practices the concept of in- 
dividualized instruction and differen- 
tiated assignments commensurate with 
the abilities of the individual students 
to perform, it will have reached another 
milestone toward realization of its ideal 
in providing equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all students. a 
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Hews of Products for the Schools 





COLORFUL TEACHER DESK 


Double pedestal styling and a 30 by 60-in. 
top are features of a new teacher’s desk by 
Griggs Equipment, Inc., Belton, Tex. Tempo 


Has Matching Chairs 


Teachers Desk No. 996 has six large drawers, 
self-leveling tapered legs, and an all-welded 
steel frame. It may be ordered with a plastic 
top or hardwood top with plastic surface. 
Baked enamel finishes come in several colors: 
beige, gray, green, coral, or blue. Companion 
chairs are available in three styles to match 
the colors of the desk. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0178) 


BLACKBOARDS CLEANED 
ELECTRICALLY 

The Chalkmaster is a new electrical clean- 
ing device for chalkboards designed by Weber 
Costello, Chicago Heights, Ill. The easily port- 
able cleaner has a special suction head which 
both erases and removes excess dust from 
chalkboards. The machine also cleans erasers 


An End to Chalk Dust 


by drawing up dust into a disposal bag. 
Because the erasers are cleaned by suction, 
chalk dust is not thrown into the air. The 
cleaner also picks up chalk dust from the 
chalk trough. One cleaning head does all the 
work, eliminating additional accessories. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0179) 
TRANSISTOR ETV IS ON THE WAY 


A fully transistorized, portable color tele- 
vision system has been developed experi- 
mentally by the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York 20, N. Y. It uses such little 
power that it can be operated from auto- 
mobile storage batteries or a fixed power sup- 
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ply. The system, contained in two compact 
units, weighs only 65 lb. and uses 75 watts’ 
less power than the sealed-beam headlights of 
an automobile. Designed for closed-circuit use, 
it includes a 20-lb. camera and a 45-lb. 
monitor unit about the size of a suitcase. The 
equipment uses 300 transistors, including sev- 
eral still in the developmental stage. The new 
color television is not yet on the market since 
a number of components are still not com- 
mercially available. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0180) 


NEW DESIGN IN PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITERS 


A portable typewriter which incorporates 
many features of the standard office machines 
has been announced by Royal McBee Corp., 
Port Chester, N. Y. The Futura portable in- 
troduces Royal’s Magic Column Set which 
permits complete tabulation from the key- 
board. The 44-character keyboard has the 
same slope and finger-curved keys as the 


Office Style Portable 


office typewriter. Other features of the ma- 
chine include a 10-second “white-glove” rib- 
bon change, automatic margins, and a line 
meter to indicate distance from bottom of 
page. The typewriter is available in four 
color combinations, gray with green, brown, 
blue, or mist gray. The portable comes in a 
scuff-proof case of simulated cowhide with 
matching luggage tag. Two polystyrene safety 
cushions hold the machine firm in its case 
and act as shock-absorbing cushions. A trans- 
parent dust bag is included with the machine 
and case. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0181) 


WATER COOLER FOR SPORTS 
EVENTS 


How does your school supply water to 
players during athletic games? Old-fashioned 
methods included chewing on wet towels, 
bucket and dipper, and paper cups, but 
studies show such methods are either un- 
sanitary or take too much service time. The 
Behrens Sanitary “Water Bubbler” is a port- 
able water fountain used by many profes- 
sional teams. The unit is a five-gallon, stain- 
less-steel tank, mounted on rubber-tired wheels 
for easy rolling. It has two sanitary push- 
button fountains that deliver cool water under 
constant pressure. The unit is easy to fill, ice, 
and clean. Manufactured by Behrens Mfg. 
Co., Waukesha 4, Wis. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0182) 


FLEXIBLE PLASTIC IN CHAIR-DESK 


‘ American Seating Co. Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich., has used a new material, Amerflex, in 
the seat and back of the new Classmate desk. 
According to the manufacturer, Amerfiex is 
as indestructible as iron, yet as supple as 
rubber. The flexible plastic conforms to body 


Comfortable Studying 


when sat upon, and returns to its original 
shape when not in use. It eliminates refinishing 
costs as it is colored all the way through. 
Easily cleaned with soap and water, it will 
not mar, splinter, dent, crack, flake, or stain. 
The chair-desk unit features: a self-adjusting 
chair back, an adjustable plastic top, and a 
steel bookrack. Desk colors are coral and 
parchment. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0183) 


PORTABLE DISPOSAL UNITS 


Disposal units which can be used for con- 
tinuous 8-hr. per day burning are made by 
Joseph Goder Incinerators, Chicago 4, Ill. A 
foot pedal opens and closes the waist-high 
door, freeing the operator’s hands for han- 
dling of the waste drum. The refuse moves 
downward on a series of inclined step grates 
in direct proportion to the combustion process. 
This system provides sufficient oxygen for an 
all-consuming fire; prevents ash build-up un- 
der fuel bed; reduces smoke odor and heat 
loss; and saves on fuel costs. A drawer-type 
ash pan allows easy removal of ashes. A 
secondary combustion chamber operates on 
the same principle as the first chamber and 
insures complete destruction of all remain- 
ing residue. The Disposal is available in 
three models which will burn 50, 75, or 100 
Ibs. of refuse. Additional accessories include 
a gas burner with automatic flame control, 
timer, and induced draft fan. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0184) 


UPHOLSTERED FOLDING CHAIR 


An upholstered back and padded seat are 
the outstanding features of the Royal 400, a 
folding chair offered by Royal Metal Mfg. 
Co., New York, N. Y. A chrome plated frame 
and luxurious upholstery add beauty to utility. 
Write to the manufacturer for more details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code (185) 


(Continued on page 60) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 





LEARNING AT 


Your once-a-year refresher course in the tools of education 


Year after year, school administrators 
tell us they look on the AASA meeting 
in Atlantic City as a refresher course in 
the tools of education — equipment, 
materials and supplies. They tell us they 
like the opportunity to learn the facts 
directly from men who know them best, 
the people who make the products and 


spend their lives with them. 


They tell us they like the opportunity to 


shop and compare —to ask the same 





questions of several competing manu- 
facturers. They like to get into technical 
discussions of the fine points that make 
for good value or poor value in a long- 


term investment of school funds. 


In short, they like the exhibits because 
they like to learn — and they find that 
here they can learn more about equip- 
ment, materials and supplies in a shorter 
period of time than they can in any other 
way. 
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Is floor maintenance an expensive problem in your school? How do you lick it? How 
much should it cost? These schoolmen are finding the facts, even trying their own 
hand with new equipment. Result: better informed schoolmen and better value for 
their schools. 





Two school administrators learn about the fine points of furni- 
ture design direct from the factory representative. Result: 
better informed schoolmen and better value for their schools. 


ATLANTIC CITY 








HERE’S A TIP: It’s humanly impossible to cover all 
the exhibits thoroughly in the limited time you'll 


Come to Atlantic City in February have. In January or February, this magazine will be 
’ , carrying a special news feature, provided by AASA, 
(14-18 ) — and plan to spend some time showing you important new items that will be on 


display. Study this — and your convention program 
— carefully and pick your spots. Select the products 
be a better school administrator. that are your biggest problems at the time and try 
to see each manufacturer. They'll be happy to an- 
F swer any questions you may have. Your schools 
will benefit. 


at the exhibits. They're there to help you 











This message prepared in the interests of better education by 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


and 


ASSOCIATED EXHIBITORS of National Education Association 
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News of Products .. . 


(Continued from. page 57) 


COMMERCIAL SUCTION CLEANER 


A suction-blower floor cleaner for com- 
mercial use has been announced by Ace- 
Sycamore, Inc., Sycamore, Ill. The mobile 
cleaner features a swivel top and disposable 
dust bag with an extra-large capacity. Called 


Mobile Vacuum 


Model 201, it is powered by a 34-h.p. motor 
that creates great suction, yet remains rela- 
tively noiseless. The cleaner adapts to many 
uses in and around the school, and with the 
8-piece set of cleaning attachments (ordered 
extra) the versatility of the machine is 
increased. Other models produced by the com- 
pany are described in a brochure available 
from the manufacturer. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0186) 


EMERGENCY OXYGEN KIT 


A portable kit that furnishes emergency 
oxygen is made by Emergox, Inc., Nashville, 
Tenn. Recommended for school health offices, 
for use in emergency vehicles and doctor’s 
cars, Emergox equipment can be operated 
even by an inexperienced layman. When the 
face mask is put in place and the knob is 
given a quarter turn, oxygen flows at a con- 
trolled rate without further adjustment. 


Safe for Layman’s Use 


Emergox Model S-32 complete with mask and 
carrying case, contains 20 minutes supply of 
oxygen; it measures 12 in. long and weighs 
only 2% lbs. A larger Twin Model S-23 fur- 
nishes 60 minutes of oxygen, weighs 7% Ibs. 
Oxygen cylinders are refillable. Completely 
dependable and safe, the unit may be bumped, 
banged, dropped, overheated, or even exposed 
to direct flame, according to the manufac- 
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turer. First-aid oxygen treatment is recom- 
mended for medical emergencies, body injury, 
electrical shock, and noxious gases. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0187) 


GYMNASIUM HEATING UNIT 


Recommended for heating storerooms, gym- 
nasiums, and other public locations requiring 
heat only occasionally is the new model 
K-25-F gas-fired unit heater by John J. 
Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia. This particular 
model is also recommended as standby heat- 
ing to supplement a central system. Ten 
models are available in this Series K in ranges: 
from 25,000 to 250,000 Btu per hour input, 
from 66 to 310 lb. in weight, and from 18 to 
36 in. in height. Installed at ceiling level, the 
self-contained heating units can be easily in- 
stalled in an older building without structural 
changes. Send for more details. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0188) 


CHILD’S ARMCHAIR 


A new design in all steel, nonfolding chairs 
for children is the Little Captain’s Armchair 
being offered by Durham Mfg. Corp., Muncie, 
Ind. The chair is available in three styles: a 
13-in. seat height with cemented leatherette 


Youthful Captain’s Chair 


seat, No. 280; a 13-in. seat height with 
padded, vinyl upholstered seat, No. 281; and 
an intermediate 15-in. seat height with ce- 
mented leatherette seat, No. 285. The flared 
legs of the chairs offer a solid base and have 
a steel stretcher welded to the front legs for 
harder use and longer wear. All models have 
contoured ladder backs for posture-correct 
comfort. Further information may be obtained 
from the company. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0189) 


PUMP CONTROL FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


A pump-control system designed specifically 
for schools by the Automatic Control Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., is especially useful in rural 
areas. It is a hydraulic installation which 
enables the school to obtain its water supply 
by large-city engineering methods. The com- 
pact new system replaces both the old and 
unsightly elevated tank and the ordinary 
rural pressure systems. Called Plan Pak Pump 
Control, it includes motor starttrs and circuit 
breakers, all compactly mounted and wired 
for convenient installation. The control op- 
erates by combination level-pressure measure- 
ment and controls both the pump and com- 
pressor. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0190) 


MODULAR OFFICE FURNITURE 


A matched line of all-steel office furniture, 
introduced by Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corp., New York 10, N. Y., is 
designed for L- or U-shaped groupings. The 
modular style of the furniture offers an un- 


Color for Steel Work Units 


limited arrangement of work units. The group 
has a credenza unit with sliding door or an 
open shelf that adjusts to four positions. Ex- 
tra shelves are available. The new group also 
includes single or double pedestal desk; tables 
in many sizes; file and storage cabinets with 
or without doors and locks. Extra table tops 
of linoleum or Textolite are available 1934 in. 
wide in a number of lengths from 16% to 
97 in. The new furniture comes in decorator 
colors gray-rite, gray-mist, beige, or surf green 
with harmonizing desk and table tops. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0191) 


LARGE LIQUID-SOAP DISPENSER 


Bobrick Dispensers, Inc., of Brooklyn and 
Los Angeles, presents a new 16-0z.-capacity 
liquid-soap dispenser. Model 181 has a trans- 
lucent and unbreakable globe of rigid poly- 
ethylene. Liquid soap will not crack, distort, 
or discolor the plastic. The solid one-piece 
body of the dispenser is triple plated with a 
high polished chrome finish. A push-up dis- 
penser valve delivers a measured amount of 
soap and is tamperproof, according to the 
manufacturer. The unit is easy to fill with 
soap and atuomatically locks into place. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0192) 
COVERS DAMAGED DESK TOPS 


A slide-on laminated plastic top is a sensible 
answer to the problem of what to do with 
carved, scratched and defaced desk tops. Made 


Slide-on-Plastic Top 


by Coverite, Inc., Ypsilanti, Mich., the sturdy 
slide-on top is of Lamidall, a durable, doodle- 
resistant, laminated plastic. It is bonded to 


(Concluded on page 62) 
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UADRALINE 


by american desk 










LIGHT CONTROL by DRAPER 





Cheam Wuite DRATEX ‘Saabes 






Provide maximum light control with a minimum 




























| 

| 

of maintenance for thousands of schools—from the | 
| 

: largest to the smallest. A complete line of school furniture in future tense! You'll 

notice a marked improvement in working conditions 


| Let us show you by with a unit like the “Jr. Exec’’ shown with Series 500 


Chair. A counterpart of adult working facilities, it's 
Actual demonstration generous with work space — economical with space 


| requirements! A rugged, well-balanced unit . . . easily 
WHY DRAPER offers more for your dollar. adapted to changing class needs. Permits grouping, 
side-by-side or staggered seating arrangements. 





FREE Catalog upon request 





For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your Stote AD Representative 


L. 0. P. 0. Box 213 S 
DRAPER SHADE co. Spiceland, Ind. american desk manufacturing co. 











Institutions — Schools — Hospitals —— 

Industrial Plants — Hotels — Caterers — 

Camps — Air Lines — Government — Civil 
Defense — Commercial Feeding Operations. 


THE “AERVOID” CENTRAL KITCHEN 
SYSTEM HAS PROVED ITS WORTH 
IN ALL FIELDS OF MASS-FEEDING 








AerVoiDs provide ... 
Sanitary Vacuum Insulation - 
A positive Health Safeguard! 
To-day’s “Modern” trend toward 
centralization of food preparation is a 
milestone toward Economy, Better 
Quality and Higher Sanitary Standards. 
Into this new picture nothing fits like 
AerVoiD’s Portable, Stainless-Steel 
High-Vacuum Insulated, food, soup 
liquid Carrier-Dispensers. AerVoiDs 
alone provide the proven quality and 
re ity to survive under rough 
seal. aye g their cost over a 
riod of uninterrupted service. 
~ AerVoiD Equipment, so indicated 
in our spoumentvons & is “In Compliance” 
with the sanitary 
ments of the U. S. Public Health Service 
Ordinances and Codes. 
Write for FREE Literature Kit ASB-O1 
Our Consulting Service is also FREE 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
19 South He Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


AeVot) Vacuum Insulated 
Hot or Cold Food, Soup, Milk, 
Coffee and Beverage Carrier-Dispensers 





y LINE ENCRAVING 


COLOR PROCESS 





\ HALF TONES 











AT uicaengraving co. 
AND ART STUDIO. 


S18 W. WINNEBAGO 5ST 
MILWAUKEE 5S, WISCONSIN 
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News of Products .. . 


(Concluded from page 60) 


4 in. tempered hardboard and bound with a 
heavy extruded aluminum edging. Coverite 
Tops are made for almost all sizes of regular 
shaped desks. The tops for the universal Type 
A desk are packed ten to a package and 
shipped f.o.b. Jackson, Mich. According to 
the maker, a room full of tops can be in- 
Stalled in an hour by the school custodian 
Write for prices. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0193) 


CANOPIES AND WALKCOVERS 


Plastic Fiberglas panels combined with pre- 
fabricated aluminum extrusions comprise the 
new canopies and walkway covers manufac- 
tured by Stelzer Molding Co., South Bend 28, 
Ind. The canopies, using the trade name 
Markay, are engineered to meet extreme snow 
conditions of 30 lb. per square foot. The cov- 
erings can be drained at outside or building 
face, necessary draining hardware is included 


Tailor-Made in Color 


with the canopies. They provide shelter and 
protection from direct sunlight through a 
limited transmission and filtering of sunlight. 
The canopies and walkcovers can be supported 
from the ground, suspended by tension rods, 
or attached to cantilever construction. The 
neat appearing shelters are tailor made and 
available in whatever choice of color and 
light transmission is desired. Write to the 
manufacturer for more details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0194) 
MULTIPURPOSE TABLE-BENCH 


Well suited for use in multipurpose rooms 
is this 6-ft. cafeteria table-bench that converts 
in seconds into a bench with backrest, pro- 
viding immediate auditorium seating. The 
Howmatic “C” table bench is made by Howe 


Converts in Seconds 
Folding Furniture Inc., New York City. Pro- 


viding seating space for four or five, the 
bench has an angled backrest that assures 
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good posture and seating comfort. Formica 
table top measures 15 by 72 in.; Masonite 
bench is 12 by 72 in. Frame of one-inch steel 
tubing has a rustproof cadmium finish. Unit 
comes in two table heights, 29 or 27 in. 
Optional accessories are a kneeler that slides 
away when not in use and locking casters for 
easy portability. When folded for storage, 
unit measures 72 by 19 in. 


(For Further Details Circle index Code 0195} 


FIREPROOF A-V CURTAINS 


Cordoglas is an attractive, lightweight, 
completely opaque curtain material recom- 
mended for audio-visual use. Developed by 
Cordo Chemical Corp., Norwalk, Conn., the 
vinyl-coated glass fabric has been tested and 
approved as fire protective. The fabric can 
be washed, scrubbed, and mended, and will 
not stretch, stain, shrink, or fade. Easily in- 
stalled, the curtains do not require any lining. 
The firm also makes a line of fire-safe fabrics 
for school auditoriums and window draperies 
in a wide range of colors and finishes. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0196) 


AIR CONDITIONING IN CURTAIN 
WALLS 


The new Lupton curtain walls have air- 
conditioning units “built in” as an integral 
part of the curtain-wall panels. The panels 
are installed exactly like conventional curtain 
walls and need only an electrical connection 
to operate the air-conditioning unit. The 


All-in-One Unit 


manufacturers, Michael Flynn Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, state the units are easy to in- 
stall; save space, and are architecturally at- 
tractive. Each unit has separate temperature 
controls. The wall unit also removes smoke 
and odors through its exhaust. Recommended 
especially for office use, units come in two 
models: heavy-duty conditioner for areas 
where several people are located, and a 
lighter unit for areas where they are only one 
or two occupants. The two sizes of condi- 
tioners are interchangeable. Send for more 
details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0197) 


MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS 


The C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., has opened its 
new production plant at Statesville, N. C. The 
company’s executive offices remain in Camden, 
N. J., where the plant was previously located 
The C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. manufactures 
Boston pencil sharpeners and other quality 
art products. 

Shipment of the one millionth electric type- 
writer manufactured by the Electric Typewriter 
Division of International Business Machines Corp., 
has been announced. The division recently 
marked its silver anniversary with the in- 
treduction of an electronic typing calculator 
called IBM, No. 632. 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


Coin sorting and counting machines are de- 
scribed in a new catalog sheet from Kiopp 
Engineering, Inc., Livonia, Mich. Use of 
coin-handling equipment assures accuracy and 
saves time in handling receipts from school 
lunch and other school activities. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0198) 


Electric-Hydraulic Folding Partitions manufactured 
by the Robert Haws Co., Detroit 39, Mich., 
are described and illustrated in a new catalog 
now available from the manufacturer. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0199) 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturing Association, 
Chicago 1, Ill., offers a check list on quality 
of flooring material, including important tips 
for the installation and maintenance of hard- 
wood flooring. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0200) 


A program describing development of an exten- 
sive system of low-cost educational TV sta- 
tions is available from Adler Electronics, Inc., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. The statement was pre- 
sented by President Ben Adler to the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce in April, 1958. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0201) 


The 1959 edition of a 76-page planning manual 
for educational science laboratories is available 
from Kewaunee Mfg. Co., Adrian, Mich. Sec- 
tion 5-A includes an analysis of science ac- 
tivities, layouts for laboratories, and elevation 
drawings of equipment used. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0202) 


An 88-page cataleg describes the complete line 
of industrial power tools and accessories manu- 
factured by Rockwell Mfg. Co., Delta Power 
Tool Div., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. Complete specifi- 
cations and catalog listings are included in 
the two-color catalog. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0203) 


Catalog 5-B, released by Metalab Equipment 
Co., Div. of Norbute Corp., Hicksville, L. I., 
N. Y., contains complete information on the 
firm’s expanded line of metal laboratory equip- 
ment. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0204) 


The Schieber line of folding tables and benches 
is illustrated in a new 4-page architect’s file. 
Send for this catalog sheet from Schieber 
Sales Co., Detroit, Mich. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0205) 


Geerpres floor-cl g equip t is illustrated 
in a new 20-page catalog from Geerpres 
Wringer, Inc., Muskegon, Mich. The complete 
line is shown including gear mop wringer, 
caster-mounted buckets, and other mopping 
accessories. Send for catalog No. 958. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0206) 





Cleaning and maintaining grease traps, plumb- 
ing lines, kitchen drains, septic tanks, cess 
pools, sewer lines, etc., is the function of 
Bionetic made by Reliance Chemicals Corp., 
Houston, Tex. A free, colorful folder describes 
the institutional uses of this product. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0207) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 








FOR SALE: 


22 Band Uniforms, black trimmed with 
Orange. 14 extra blouses. Complete with 
Sam Black Belts. Contact Charles A, Hill, 
Dept. of Music, Ohio Northern University, 
Ada, Ohio. 
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READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
INDEX TO SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


The index and digest of advertisements below will help you obtain free information, catalogs, 
and product literature from the advertisements and companies listed in the new products 
section. Merely encircle the code number assigned to each firm in the request form below, 
clip the form and mail it to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will 
receive prompt attention. 


1234 1235 1236 1237 
0206 








American Crayon Company Pennsylvania Slate Producers 
Prang crayons Guild 


Slate chalkboards 


0194 0196 0198 0200 


1227 1229 «1231 


American Desk Mfg. Company... 61 
School seating 


Premier Engraving Compony.... 61 
Associated Exhibitors of neainuieaes 


PEED. Ss Aveccanesuescweeus 58 & 59 ti 

Atlantic city meeting a Can _ 50 & 51 
Butler Mancfacturing Company... 2 on products. Send for 
Steel buildings : 


1220 1222 1224 1226 1228 1230 1232 
1223 


1219 «+1221 


Draper Shade Company, Luther.. 61 Royal Typewriter Company, 
Dratex shades Inc., Div, Royal McBee Cocp 
Standard typewriters 





1217 


Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator 
Products, American Air Filter Co. Safway Steel Products, Inc 


EE Ce ee ins, bet. 8 & 11 Telescoping gym seats 
Cooling, heating & ventilating 
equipment 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR THE SCHOOLS 


Sheldon Equipment Co., E. H. 





0179 O18? 0183 0185 0187 O189 O191 0193 0195 0197 0199 0201 


0178 0180 0182 0184 0186 O188 0190 0192 








1210 1212 1214 1216 1218 


1211 


Hillyard Chemical Company Hi ont 
Maintenance equipment Sanam iow 


Please ask the manufacturers, whose code numbers | have encircled, to send me free information, 


catalogs or product literature as mentioned in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
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400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Also information on 


International Business Machines 


GO. Sudcsvscccevadvewens 54 & 55 
Electric typewriters 





Genuine Lath and Plaster 
Johnson Service Company 
Temperature controls Trane Company 
Heating and ventilating 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation. .3rd cover we 

Kotex vending machines 
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December, 1958 


U. S$. Rubber Reclaiming Co., 


Inc : 
Krueger Metal Products . 
Tehater steel Ghats Rubberized playground material 


United States Steel Corp. 





Monroe Company, The 2. 
Folding tables & chairs. Trucks. yee and beverage carrier 
Portable partitions — 
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Mutschler Brothers Co Virco Manufacturing Corp...2nd cover 
School funrniture School furniture 
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Nesbitt, Inc., John J 
Thermal control Coat and hat racks 
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USE THESE CARDS } 


These cards are provided for the convenience of THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
readers in requesting information on products, services, bookets, and catalogs offered by the 
advertisers in this issue. 
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NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR THE SCHOOLS 





Please ask the manufacturers, whose code numbers | have encirded, to send me free information, 
catalogs or product literature as mentioned in this issve of the JOURNAL 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
ADVERTISING INDEX 


400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





Also information on 





USE THESE CARDS 


The cards below are postpaid for your con- 
venience in requesting product information, 
catalogs, and literature from advertisers and 
firms listed in this issue. 
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READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


(Continued) 
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NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR Code 
THE SCHOOLS = 


a 0193 Coverite, Inc. .... 
-— Plastic Desk Tops 


F , 0194 Stelzer Molding Co....... 
Griggs Equipment, tne Canopies and Walk Shelters 
Teacher’s Desk 
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Weber Costello 0195 aa oape Furniture, Inc. 
Chalkboard Cleaner ree 
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Radio Corporation of America.... 57 0196 Corde Chemical Corp... 
af Audio-Visual Curtains 
Transistor TV System 
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Michael Flynn Mfg. Co 
Reyet Hideo Cup Air Conditioned Curtain Walls 
Portable Typewriter 





Behrens Mfg, Co — Engineering, Inc. 
Portable Water Cooler _—Te 
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American Seating Robert Haws Co 


: FA } Flexible Plastic Seating Units Catalog 
ive Joseph Goder Incinerators Maple Flooring ee HY 


Disposal Units 
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—— — Mig. Co Adler Electronics, Inc.. 
id Booklet 
Ace-Sycamore, Inc. 


Commercial Cleaner Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Booklet 





Emergox, Inc. 
Oxygen Kit Rockwell Mfg. Co., Delta Power 
Tool Div. 

John J. Nesbitt, Inc Catalog 

Gas Heater 
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Metalab Equipment Co., Div. of 
Durham Mfg. Corp............. Norbute Corp. 
Youth’s Captain Chai Catalog 


Pump Control System 
Remington Rand Div., Sperry 


Ce A id bod See cae eehneen’ 60 Geerpres Wringer, 
Office Furniture Catalog 





Bobrick Dispensers, Inc Reli 
Plastic Soap Dispenser Folder 
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Rest room vendors for 


Kotex 


feminine napkin 
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More than just a convenience, vendors for Kotex 
feminine napkins provide a needed and appreciated 
service for your students and teachers. Available 
without charge, these handy, coin-operated vending 
machines make Kotex readily available at all times. 


When you offer Kotex, you provide the feminine 
napkin most women prefer. Only Kotex has 
Wondersoft—the gently spun covering that won’t rub, 
won’t chafe...and Kotex has the extra absorbency 
KOTEX that's instant and complete. 
Bp Kotex feminine products sponsor a complete 
5i( . program on menstrual education for both 

elementary and high schools, without charge. 
For information fill in and mail the coupon below. 
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Kimberly-Clark €&3 Corporation, 


Department Number AJ-128 Neenah, Wisconsin 
Please send me turther information on vending machine 
service for Kotex feminine napkins. 


Please send information on tne Kotex Educational 
program. 


The vendor for Kotex feminine 
napkins is a compact wall 
cabinet 20” high, 7” wide and 
only 5” deep with choices 
of white enamel, satin or 
polished chrome finishes. 


NAME 
Streamlined—easy to install. 





KOTEX and WONDERSOFT are trademarks ORGANIZATION 


of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
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ZONE STATE. 
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All New 


Program 
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Demonstration panels illustrated are 
typical suggestions. The instructor may 
mount his apporatus on these panels 
according to his own teaching techniques, 
for his own ‘‘finger tip’’ accessibility at 
point of use. 








CRANE BOOM 


WRITE FOR NEW 32-PAGE JUNIOR 
SCIENCE CATALOG AND GUIDE 
FOR SETTING UP AND USING A 
SHELDON JUNIOR SCIENCE ROOM 
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MUSKEGON * MICHIGAN 








Educationally Correct 


Student-Instructor J C ® 
Participation we’ CLENEL 


Facilition 


OLD OR NEW BUILDINGS Laboratory experiences for all students — demonstration facilities for every 


science study — apparatus stored at point of use. 





OSMOSIS SOUND BALANCING LAMP BOARD 
CAPILLARY REINFORCEMENT COLUMNS 
ACTION RESONANCE TUBE LIQUID 
PRESSURE 


OPTICAL BENCH — PHOTOMETRY 
MODEL TELESCOPE 








